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ATIONAL OPERA.—WANTED, a few Sub- 
.\  scribers to establish a National Opera, under Limited 
Liability. Every Subscriber of £500 and upwards will be 
ipso facto a Director, but smaller Shareholders are eligible. 
For full particulars address by letter only, Director, care of 
A. Barnard, 40, Fleet-street, E.C. N.B, A Secretary wanted. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE'S BALLAD CON- 
CERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2nd. 

Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Cafferata, and Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Miss riquez and Mdme. Patey; MM. A. Byron, 
Edward Lloyd, Patey, Maybrick, and Mr. Santley. Violin, 
M. Sainton ; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe. Conductors, Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper and Mr. G. Forbes. Particulars at Measra. Potts & Co. 





ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 

removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 





EMOVAL.—MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA 


has removed to 28B, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, W. 





N ADAME HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 

communications respecting Engagements for ORA- 
TORIOS and CONCERTS must_be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-Lane, Liverpool. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Mé. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopxs, Croypon, 5. 








INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





ROGRESSION OF CHORDS; APPENDIX 
_ TO THE TRITONE, a Method of Harmony and Modu- 
lation. Price 2s. By JOSEPH GREEN, 


London: Nove..o, Ewrr & Co. 





Just Published. Prica 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 


London: J. T. Hargs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8. W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





OHNER’S WIDELY POPULAR ART of 
SINGING, free by post for 24 stamps. ‘As an 
elementary work we have seen nothing within the same 
compass which is more explicit and intelligible, and more 
judiciously progressive. It presents the ‘art of singing’ reduced 
to its elements, and the method will be of vast assistance to 
teachers and heads of schools who desire that instruction in the 
vocal art shall be thorough avd at the same time easy and 
leasing.” —Vide the Western Daily Press. Sole publishers, 
Beat Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Order every- 
where. 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. SONG. The Poetry 

by the Rev. C.D. JACKSON. The Music composed by 
FRANZ ABT. 3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. A pretty, 
simple song, within the compass of a mezzo-soprano voice. 
The words are superior to many that illustrate the music of 
the day. 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 
SONG. The Poetry by DR. CARPENTER. The 

Music composed by W. T. WRIGHTON. R. Cocks, New 
Burlington-street. %s.; free by post for 18 stamps. ‘‘ This is 
a song sure to please in the home circle, B pen both in words 
and melody, and easy in vocalisation and accomplishment.”— 
Vide Weekly Register. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
G A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
t h all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
oe GrreE.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
w.c 


“Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Clare, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., al? 24/., 30/., 3), * 
Old East India Madeira, 64/., 60/., 80/. 


These wines are warranted genvine. 


MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


OF 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 


AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 








The Opera Complete, 21s. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON, W. 


JULIA WOOLF’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





THE FIRST SERIES 


or 


THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 
ARE NOW 
IN THE PRESS, 


AND WILL BE 


READY THE FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 





HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 





W. C. LEVEY’S 
NEW MUSIC 


IN THE 


“LADY OF THE LAKE,” 


PERFORMED AT THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





SPINNING SONG. Mezzo-Soprano. 

SOLDIBR, REST. Duet. 
tralto. 

BLANCHE OF DEVON’S SONG, 

A FIG FOR THE VICAR. Song. 

THE INCANTATION DANCE. 


AND 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLES. 


Soprano and Con: 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 





LONDON: ‘ 





DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


D}. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For inv the vuice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has mainta’ ite high character for a 





uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the PT... 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenges. To 





he obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
W. 


PUBLISHED 


LONDON, 


NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 


By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Price complete, 25s. 


es te PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM *PARK, Mua. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 
5s. Od. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38, Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
‘ hy K. F. RIMBAULT, In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each, 
Vol. 2 just published, 


| “pg tt SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s, 


~~ ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c Arranged for the 
Organ or Harmonium JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d 


by 
SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
N ETZLER & CO’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 
containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s. each 
BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 
MAGIC MELODY. Offenbach, 2s. 6d. 
FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 
ROS OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 
BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 
CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2s. 6d. 
CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s. 
Others in the Press). 


1s. 


LADDIN, Piano 


Seore. Hervé. 


Vocal Score. 
4a. 


Hervé. 5s, 


ry He 
published. 

No. 84 

No, 85 


MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 

Seventeen Sacred Pteces for Harmonium, 

Thirteen New and Yopular Comic Songs, 

No, 86. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs, 

No, 87 Ditto, Ditto. 

No. 88. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs, 





JUST 

J lee KE AMERICAN 
K. F. RIMBAULT, 
Jnstructions for learning this delightful Instrument. 


PUBLISHED, 

ORGAN TUTOR. by 
Containing all the necessary 
Price 5s. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS. 


Jilustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


————— 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instrument; from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


Intusrrateo Lists Post Free on Appication. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 











J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


“TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., ’s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Lilerary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written.”—Gua dian. 

“Charmingly told : full of interest.”"—Church Review. 

“An attractive little tale."—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”"—Church Times. 
By Rev. 8S. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 


BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 

from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 

been examined.’’—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.’—Church Times. 

“Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

58, by Post 5s. Sd. 

“ Well-written, fall of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 3s. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”’"—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 38. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post Is. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘“ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 28, 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d, 

** A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

«Its tone is excellent, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We myo! recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book: should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), cach 38, 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”"—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 


They are 





Hayes's Catalogue on application. 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; ann 4, 
HENRIETTA pIRBET, COVENT GARDEN. 


TRA. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


a SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 




















J PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA, 
lvol. 8vo. 


: Sensation and Sentiment. By E, DYNE FENTON, 
ol. 


lv 

\ ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of ‘‘Sorties from Gib.’ 

With 20 Iliustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


BDARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 
— + Philosophy, and soms time Governor of Barataria, 
vol. 8vo. 


OWER and CURSE. By John Lane 


J 7 FORD, Author of “Charles Stennis.” 8 vols. est 
YHE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 
. Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 

WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 


YATES. 3 vols. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR. By thelate JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA, 


HE SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. | 3 vols. 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
. LILLIE. 8 vols. 
HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: 
Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. ths 

NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 

a By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. i 


OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 3 vols. 


‘INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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THE THREE BELLS. 





Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast, 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that Thy answer 
From the horror round about ? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy !”” its ery: 

Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by.” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man. 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful ery, 

‘Take heart ! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“The Three Bells shall stand by !” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear ; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, Three Bells, for ever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescuc, 
Above the wave and gale ! 


As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master's ery ; 

And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh ! 


J. G. Wuittier. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Santley, Mdme. Lancia, and party are an- 
nounced for a concert at the Music Hall, Chester. 

At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Miss 
Bateman is still playing ‘‘ Medea in Corinth” with 
great success. 








“Pygmalion and Galatea” and ‘ The Palace of 
Truth,” have been the pieces given by the Hay- 
market Company at the Manchester Theatre Royal 
during the past week. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons had a benefit at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, on Wednesday last, when 
she appeared as Juliet, and sailed on the following 
morning by the City of Brussels for America. 





At the New Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, the 
Liverpool version of ‘* Genevitve de Brabant” has 
been given. Miss Beauclere as Drogan, and Mr. W. 
Anson as Golo divide the honours, although, with 
the exception of the Duke, the other parts were 
well played. 





The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society gave a 
performance of Handel's ‘* Judas Maccabeus” on 
Tuesday at the Queen’s Hall. The principals were 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Chadwick, Mr. H. T. 
Bywater, and Mr. T. J. Hughes. Mr. E. W. Thomas 
leader and Mr. W. Parry conductor. There was a 
crowded audience. 





The Potteries Choir Concert at the Town Hall, 
Burslem, was very successful. Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington was the principal yocalist, and was 





heard to advantage in Haydn's ‘‘ With verdure clad,” 
and in a duet with M. Lefort. The Stafford- 
shire Advertiser complains that no less than five 
‘* Royalty ’ songs were introduced into the program, 
but the excellence of the songs ig a sufficient defence. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society announce 
that they have engaged the following celebrated 
artists for their concluding concerts for the year 
1872, viz.:—Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
Malle. Marie Marimon, Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Enriquez, and Malle. 
Emma Albani; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, Signor 
Bettini, Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, Mr. Santley, and 
M, Sainton. 





Mr. Walter Parratt, organist of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., gave a recital on the fine organ in St. Peter's 
Church, Manchester, on Tuesday. The following 
program was magnificently given. Sonata (No. 6, 
in D minor), Mendelssohn; barcarole (fourth con- 
certo), Sir 5. Bennett; sonata (No. 1, in E flat), 
Bach; andante (from the fifth quintet), Mozart ; 
fantasia (in E minor), Silas ; concerto (No, 4. in F), 
arranged by Best, Handel; canon (in B minor), from 
the ‘* Sketches for Pedal Piano,” Schumann; grand 
cheur—for the organ, Guilmant; air, with varia- 
tions (in A), H. Smart; prelude and fugue (G 
major), Bach. 

At tho Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concert, 
the Brousil family opened the concert with Haydn's 
quartet, No. 84, in D major, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, and concluded the first part with 
Mendelssohn’s quartet No. 1, in E flat; and riveted 
the attention of the auditors, who accorded both 
compositions hearty rounds of applause. The 
latter piece was encored. A quartet by Weber, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello was also 
warmly received; but the audience appeared most 
thoroughly to enjoy Hanser’s quintet, ‘ The bird 
on the tree,” which was given by the Brousil 
family and Miss Robinson. The ornithological part 
of the quintet fell to Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, This 
lady also rendered, during the evening, a reverie 
by Vieuxtemps and “ The Carnival of Venice.” 
Miss Standish sang very effectively Arthur Sul- 
livan’s ‘‘ Looking back;” and repeated the last 
verse. She also gave the cavatina, ‘‘Nacqui all 
Affano,” the rondo, “Non pid mesta,” from 
‘“‘ Cenerentola,” the Irish melody, “ Believe me if 
all those endearing young charms,” and “ Home, 
sweet home.” The Ulster Hall Company have 
made arrangements for a series of vocal and 
orchestral concerts, which are to come off on the 
evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
15th, 16th, and 17th, and Friday morning, 18th 
October. The orchestra, which consists of fifty 
performers, is conducted by Mr. De Jong, and the 
players have been selected by him from the leading 
London and Continental orchestras. Malle. Sofia 
Vinta and Mr. Selwyn Graham will render the 
vocal selection at the concerts. 





The Dublin Theatre Royal is filled every night 
with audiences attracted by Barry Sullivan, who 
terminates his engagement on Saturday next. On 
Monday night Mr. Mapleson’s troupe appears, con- 
sisting of Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Signor Agnesi, and Signor Campanini, inter alios, 
who will present themselves in ‘* Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Malle. Ilma de Murska, Mdlle. Marimon, Signori 
Bettini, Foli, and Campobello, supplement Mr. 
Mapleson’s forces. It is to be hoped that these 
arrangements for the gratification of all lovers of 
music will not be marred by a continuance of 
the disturbances which have taken place eyery 
opera season in the upper gallery of this theatre, 
and which have called forth indignant remonstrances 
in the leading papers. On several occasions the 
operas have been interrupted, and not allowed to 
proceed until some of the “ deities ” had finished 
their performances, or foreign artists have been 
called on to respond to encores by singing English 
songs, which they sometimes could not do, and have 
been obliged to leave the stage on account of the 
continued uproar.—At the Gaiety a succession of 
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present representations are given by Mr. Montague's 
Company from the Globe. The repertoire with the 
excellent management of the house by the Messrs. 
Gunn renders ita favourite place of resort ——Dublin 
has also in prospect a concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, to be given early in October. The 
Society was created at the desire of Sir Arthur 
Guinness, who has become their President, specially 
in connection with the Exhibition which he and his 
brother, Mr. Cecil Guinness, have so munificently 
sustained. The manager of the building, Mr, 
Edward Lee, formerly of the Crystal Palace, has 
lately provided during the summer months attrac- 
tive musical and literary entertainments, which 
were quite successful. 


The music performed last week on the occasion 
of the Royal visit to Leeds commenced at half-past 
ten on the 20th, when a choir of about two hundred 
voices of the Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society, 
under the conduct of Dr. Spark, rose, and accom- 
panied by Mr. Dodds on one of the largest organs 
in the world, sang ‘God save the Queen.” At 
intervals the choir sang selections from Smart, 
Leslie, and other English composers; while Dr. 
Spark played an original March of his own compo- 
sition, a ‘Souvenir de Leeds,” the March from 
Mendelssohn's ** Athalie,” and the Overture to the 
“ Barber of Seville.” The Town Hall being full of 
people, and draped for decoration, the blurred 
effects which are often so unpleasant were avoided, 
and the voices of the singers, with the deep tones 
of the organ, were heard to good effect. On the 
arrival of the Prince, the National Anthem was 
again played, and after the address and reply had 
been read, the ode composed for the occasion was 
sung, Mr. A. Ramsden, in a ringing voice, taking 
the solo, and the chorus taking up the words, 
‘God bless the Prince, God save the Queen.” 
The ode, ‘* God Bless the Prince,” had been written 
for the occasion by Mr. Walter Maynard, and set to 
music by Dr. Spark. The success of the composi- 
tion was unquestionable, and was heartily applauded 
by the audience. His Royal Highness also expressed 
to the Mayor the pleasure which the composition 
had given him, and subsequently, at the request of 
the Prince, the Mayor presented to him Dr. Spark. 
His Royal Highness shook the borough organist by 
the hand, and congratulated him on the composition 
which had been sung in his honour, and stated that 
it had made a very great impression upon him, and 
that he should take care to mention the matter to 
Her Majesty the Queen. His Royal Highness also 
congratulated Dr. Spark on the manner in which 
the choir had performed the vocal part of the 
ceremony. 


At the Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. Bandmann has 
been playing ‘* Hamlet.” The dramatic critic of the 
Northern Whig states “that it was an original and 
remarkable performance. In the first place, he 
looked the character, having a fine presence, and that 
tournure which adequately realises our impressions 
of the Danish Prince. Mr. Bandmann’s delivery of 
the text shows ample evidence of careful study, in- 
telligent apprehension, and originality of conception, 
Some of his readings were novel, and in one scene 
there was a departure from stage orthodoxy which 
indicated an error of judgment. The great soliloquy 
was delivered by Mr. Bandmann with Ophelia on the 
stage allthe time. It is a Hibernicism to say that a 
soliloquy demands the complete isolation of the actor 
for the time. In some other deviations from estab- 
lished stage customs there was a decided improve- 
ment. The Queen's bedchamber was admirably 
planned, in every detail, with novel and striking 
effect : the ghost scene was also well managed, and 
the scene in which the guilty King makes his 
ineffectual effort. to pray for pardon, and Hamlet 
checks his impulse to slay him as he kneels, was 
novel and well executed. In several passages—as, 


for instsnce, in the last part of the closing scene— 
Mr. Bandmann does not adhere to the text with the 
scrupulous fidelity which would be demanded from 
any of our leading English actors, but he has 
evidently studied Shakespeare closely, and though 











engagements of the highest class is provided. At 





we might criticise his delivery of certuin passages, 
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and his interpretation of some phrases, as a whole, 
we cannot but award to him ffl credit for a triumph 
over serious difficulties, and a distinctly high rank 
asx an actor of Shakespeare. Mrs. Bandmann played 
the mad scene as Ophelia with tender grace and 
feeling. In the previous scenes she was less effective, 
chiefly through a mannerism which she has acquired 
to which we have already referred. The stock com- 
pany filled the subordinate characters creditably, 
and the stage appointments were, as usual, ex- 
cellent.””. On Monday evening, Mr. Bandmann com- 
menced the second and concluding week of his 


engagement here, by appearing in Tom ‘Taylor's | 


tragic three-act play, entitled, ‘* Narcisse,” which 
has secured a large measure of success in London. 
It was the first representation of this play that has 
taken place in Belfast, and as the leading réles were 
written expressly for Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, a 
tolerably well-filled house was attracted. 

On Tuesday evening the Brighton musical season 
was opened by Messrs. Cramers’ ** Annual Grand 
Evening Italian Concert,’ sustained by Madlle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska, Sig. Italo Campanini, Sig. Borella, and 
Sig. Poli. A quidnune on the Brighton press, un- 
willingly forced to bear testimony to the excellence 
of the concert and its performance, redeems his 
cleverness by sneering at the title ‘* Italian concert.” 
Because Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, and 
one or two others are not Italians, it is wrong, 
argues this sage, to call what they sing an Italian 
concert, He might as well argue that a Bath bun is 
not 4 Bath bun unless it is eaten by a native of Bath. 
It has never struck this slow-witted youth what is 
obvious to everybody else—that the word Italian 
applies to what is sung and not to the singers. 
The program was most successfully carried out: 


an excellent selection executed by artists in their 


best voice, inaugurated the scason satisfactorily. 





CONCERTS. 


A so-called “ Musical Festival” has been given 
at the Albert Hall this week. The puffery with 
which it is sought to keep this mammoth building 
in public memory grasps at big words. In this 
* Festival’ however there was nothing particularly 
festive beyond the consentaneous performance of 
five military bands on Monday, when the Duke of 
Edinburgh's ‘* Galatea Waltz” was played in this 
manner by the musiques of the Engineers, Marines, 
Marine Artillery, Rifle Brigade, and Hon. Artillery 
Company, and the orchestra of Her Majesty's thrown 
in. ‘The piece went remarkably well—was encored 
tumultuously, and brought forward the Duke, who 
bowed from the front of his box like a pleased 
Little Prince Albert Victor (future King 
of England) was present, and helped to applaud his 
uncle. Another feature of Monday's performance 
was the March from Mr. Cusins’s ** Gideon,” the 
chorus omitted but the instrumental effect well 
supplemented by the masterly way in which the 
organ was handled by Mr. Willing. This performance 
like the aforementioned, was festive enough, and 
the rest of the Festival consists of two miscellaneous 
concerts and a performance of the “* Messiah,” the 
artists being (severally) Mdmes. Titiens, Trebelli- 
Bettini, Marimon, Sinico, Ilma de Murska, and 
MM. Foli, Cummings, Agnesi, Campanini, with 
other Italian artists, and the pieces of the well. 
worn factors of an ordinary operatic program. We 
do not deny the merit of the selection or those 
concerned, but we deprecate the term Festival 
applied to the performance of a trite oratorio and 
a couple of normal concerts. When Mr. Jobling, 
the lawyer's clerk, dines at an eighteenpenny 
ordinary, wo do not expect to hear that. he has 
** assisted” at a * banquet.” , " 


composer, 
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The dramatisation of Scott's ‘* Lady of the Lake ": 
by Mr. Andrew Halliday furnishes Drary Lane stag 
with another of those speetacular glories which the 
public rezard as the culminating virtue of drama 
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The tableaux and scenes are very rich, the fictitious 
action very faint, the opportunity for histrionism 
very small. Lovers of Scott must not expect to find 
the poetry and romance of his best known poem 
transferred to the stage. That were impossible even 
if Mr. Halliday possessed equal facility wlth Sir 
Walter in the composition of verse, and could supply 
the'blanks of dialogue with iambic tetrameters. As 
it is, not having the Harp of the North himself Mr. 
Halliday wisely abandons verse and paraphrases the 
speeches in prose, save in such notorious instances 
as ‘These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true, and 
Saxon I am Roderick Dhu,” and one or two more. 
But with the prosifying of the speeches, out goes the 
poetry at a blow. Necessarily, too, the charm of 
description is transferred from word-painting to Mr. 
Beverley’s brush; and Mr. Beverley has cleverly 
furnished a panorama which is the next best thing 
to recalling Trossach scenery by aid of Scott—a 
better thing no doubt in the estimation of many 
theatre goers. The loss of poetry, then, is inevitable, 
and is compensated to some extent by bright scenery 
and glowing colour. But the loss of poetry is 
not the only lack which this “ Lady of the Lake” 
has to bear. Dramatic interest is gone too, and 
that is a more serious matter. There are no per- 
sonages who interest us from first to last ; there are 
only pale reflexes of the chivalrous rash-headed men 
and the gentle ladies that move through Scott’s poem. 
Ellen and the Knight of Snowdon are subsidiary to 
the panorama which goes on behind them. The 
fortunes of Malcolm Graeme, of Roderick, of Douglas, 
and of Fitz-James, are pushed out of sight to allow 
full development for a pantomime demon-scene. Of 
Mr. Fernandez as Fitz-James and Mr. Sinclair as 
Black Roderick the highest praise is that that they 
fought with great vigour, and that the blood on 
Roderick's face was most realistic. The very dé- 
nouement of the piece has to wait for the display of 
one of those scenes of court revelry without which 
no Drury Lane spectacle is complete. In short, 
scenic display and upholstery hold the first claim, 
and histrionic effect the second—a far-away second. 
But those who are contented that with the big 
drama—the national drama—it should be so, will 
find everything at Drury Lane to gratify their tastes. 
They will find a lovely moving diorama in the first 
act, 





Where gleaming with the setting sun 
One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 


Loch Katrine stretches from the shore to Ellen’s Isle. 
They will find in the second act a weird scene of 
ballet-girl witches and pantomime elves who cover the 
stage and sing a chorus, music from ‘* Don Freis- 
chiitz” reflecting uncanny deeds done inthe sixteenth 
century. (This scene is the Taghairm, alluded to 
hy Norman and Malise in the poem, but here brought 
before the spectator’s eye.) They will find a brisk 
encounter between Messrs. Fernandez and Sinclair, 
as before mentioned, wherein Roderick is slain in 
the pass of Benledi surrounded by his own people, 
who have just shown themselves as hiding among 
the bracken and heather, instead of the fight taking 
place at Coilantogle Ford, as the poem expressly 
states, out of the reach of Clan Alpine. And finally 
lovers of the gorgeous at the expense of the dramatic 
will revel in the last act, where such a flash and 
flicker of colour surround the pageantry at Stirling, 
that tumultuous applause broke out on Saturday 
and all deficiencies were pardoned for the sake of the 
coup deil. Of the players we may state besides 
those mentioned that Miss Maria B. Jones was 
Ellen, Miss Kathleen Irwin Blanche of Devon, Mr. 
Terriss Malcolm, Mr. Dewhurst Douglas, and that 
all these did what lay in their power to give life and 
interest to outlines. Of what used to be called the 
accessories, but now fill the place of principal factors 
of a great play, the dresses are supplied by Mr. Vokes 
and Mrs. Lawler, the revels and processions by Mr. 
John Cormack, and the music by Mr. W. C. Levey. 

A brief engagement of Miss Neilson at the Queen’s, 


‘| preparatory to the production ofSir Charles Young’s 


‘* Montcalm,” has presented her as Juliet and Pauline 


it Deschapelles—parts in which the young actress dis- 


plays those resources of voice and gesture so well 
known to her admirers. It was in Juliet that Miss 
Neilson first came out under the tutelage of Mr. 
Ryder, the traditions of whose art still suryive in 








the assumption. Mr. George Rignold has been the 
Romeo and the Claude Melnotte; and Mr. Rignold’s 
Romeo is as unlike his Caliban as could be desired. 
It may be a curious proposition in criticism to say 
60, but then it is equally curious that Caliban and 
Romeo should devolve upon the same actor. It 
reflects upon the poverty of the legitimate stage that 
anything of the kind should be possible. We shall 
next be having such combinations as Polonius and 
Macduff, the Lord Mayor in “ Richard ITI.” and 
Mercutio, Hamlet and Touchstone, committed toa 
single actor. No disparagement to Mr. Rignold, who 
is a clever all-round actor, and who plays Claude in 
a highly creditable manner. We deprecate only the 
system, which is least calculated of all systems to do 
honour to Shakespeare. Mrs. Manders has played 
the Nurse and Madame Deschapelles ; Miss Isabel 
Clifton the Widow Melnotte, Mr. Vollaire Colonel 
Dumas. 

The return of the Prince of Wales’s company to 
town was indicated on Saturday by the resumption 
of “ Money” at that theatre. The cast is sub- 
stantially the same as before, the one exception 
being the Clara Douglas of Miss Lydia Foote, in 
place of Miss Fanny Brough. Clara is now played 
with remarkable delicacy and an augmentation of 
judicious force. The scene in the last act—a keen 
test of the actress’s powers—is very creditably 
sustained, and altogether Mr. Coghlan, as Evelyn, 
enjoys the benefit of an efficient co-partner. It is 
going over old ground to advert to the admirable 
ensemble of ‘‘ Money "’—the capital acting of the prin- 
cipals, the artistic spirit shown by these clever actors 
who have only small parts, but who prove that ability 
can invest the merest trifle with importance. Messrs. 
Bancroft, Honey, Coghlan and the rest are once 
more in their element, and controvert the frequent 
taunt that we have no school of acting in England 
which can compare in finish with French and Ger- 
man models. Our answer to these objectors is, go 
to the Prince of Wales and see. And hundreds are 
evidently actuated by some such curiosity, for the 
theatre continues to be crowded. 

During the recess great alterations and improve- 
ments have been made at the Princess’s Theatre, 
which will for some time be handed over to the 
legitimate drama. The improvements have been 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Stride and Mr. 
Phipps. The program will be constantly varied, and 
“ Othello,” quickly followed by ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice,” and “ Antony and Cleopatra,” in which 
play Miss Glyn will return to the stage. 








NORWICH FESTIVAL. 





The Norwich music meeting closed with a per- 
formance of the “ Messiah” on Friday, which 
being undertaken by Mdmes. Titions, Trebelli- 
Bettini, Patey, Messrs. Cummings, Patey, and 
Santley, left little to record out of the usual meed 
of praise to all concerned. Among the greatest 
successes of the morning were “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” sung by Malle. Titiens; “ He 
shall feed His flock,” touchingly rendered by 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; as was “He was des- 
pised,”” by Mdme Patey; ‘‘ Thou shalt dash them,” 
vigorously declaimed by. Mr. W. H. Cummings; 
Mr. Santley’s delivery of the bass solos in the first 
part; and an admirable performance of ‘‘ Why do 
the nations,” by Mr. J. G. Patey. The choruses 
were given with pretty uniform merit, Sir Julius 
conducting. In the evening the ball took place 
in the same area that had resounded to the strains 
of “ Hallelujah ’’—thereby proving St. Andrew's 
impartiality between devotion and high jinks. 

No statistics of the admissions and takings at 
the Festival were forthcoming till yosterday: in 
fact complaints are loud of the scanty courtesy 
shown by the Festival authorities to the press, 
both local and metropolitan. This is short- 
sighted policy on the part of those who con- 
duct the proceedings; for if the advantage 


of publicity were withdrawn from these pro- 
vincial festivals, they would inevitably lapse 
into the decay wherein they might be in- 
gulphed already without artisticdetriment. The 
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statistics have now been published, and from 
them we learn that for the concerts given the 
aggregate attendance was 7683, showing an excess 
over the Festival held in 1869 by 597. The result 
compares unfavourably, however, with that of 
1866, 1863, and 1869, when the returns were 
respectively 8361, 8111, and 7937. From the 
numbers in attendance at each concert some 
interesting conclusions may be drawn, The half- 
price night when Sullivan’s ‘‘Te Deum” anda 
selection from the “Creation” were given, 
attracted 1467 persons; the first miscellaneous 
concert is credited with 1240; “ Elijah” with 1808 ; 
the second miscellaneous, on which night Lord 
Stafford gave his ball, with 596 only, 22 being 
patrons; ‘‘St. Peter” with 559; the third miscel- 
laneous with 932; and the ‘“‘ Messiah” with 1580 
—Handel’s oratorio thus carrying off the palm, 
but heading ‘* Elijah” only a little way. There 
is every probability of a small surplus for division 
among the charities, and after the experience of 
1869, even a small surplus affords matter for 
congratulation. The total receipts from the sale 
of tickets reached £3858. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, September 23th. 

A couple of one-act comedies at the Odeon are 
to be accredited with success. The first—*“ La Cré- 
maillitre” is very weak. A rake has married 
before being reformed—married a lady whom he 
scarcely knows by sight. His first act is to lease 
a villa where he can carry on amorous intrigues 
unchecked, and the word crémailli@re in the title 
(meaning pothanger literally) has the figurative 
signification of ‘‘ housewarming.” He receives a 
letter from an unknown fair, makes an appoint- 
ment with her, receives her en masque. She 
removes the masque: itis his wife! Viold tout. 
The other comedy is “Le Rendezvous,” and is 
chiefly remarkable for its smart dialogue. A 
countess, tired of a calm domesticated existenee, 
makes an appointment with a young artist at his 
studio, but the painter is only in love with his 
work. He offers the high-born lady some lessons 
in drawing, and tells her of the hard life of one of 
his female models. He speaks of charity and of 
filial love, and the giddy woman is brought un- 
wittingly to the sense of her miscondact, and 
hurriedly leaves, vowing to return to her husband 
and children. Pierre Burton acts the part of the 
young student, and is ably supported by Mdme. 
Colombier. The-author is the poet Coppée, and 
the play is in verse. In the first mentioned piece, 
the author of which is M. Paul Ferrier, Malle. 
Léonide Leblanc sustains the heroine’s part most 
attractively. 

At the Palais Royal the ‘ Réveillon’’ of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy is having a fair tide and 
seems likely to run long. The fun of this three 
act piece is directed against that butt of all 
Parisian dramatists, the respectable husband. 
Gaillardin a rich proprietor with a young wife, 
has been condemned to imprisonment for bringing 
the Government (represented by the Garde Cham- 
pétre) into contempt. In prison he recognises 
his gaoler as an old friend, and finds also that 
another man has been arrested in his stead, having 
been found in such proximity with Gaillardin’s 
wife as strengthened the belief of the police that 
it must be Gaillardin himself. Of course Gaillardin 
is far from easy at this discovery, and in order 
to get at the full truth he persuades the friendly 
governor of the prison to allow him to present 
himself to this young man disguised as an advo- 
cate willing to defend him. He visits the other 
prisoner accordingly, and there hears confessions 
which horrify him. After heaping up the agony 
considerably, his persecutors congole him with the 
assurance that it was all a planned joke. M 


Geoffroy is the inimitably droll bourgeois, Gaillardin, 
and MM. Lassouche and Lhéritier with Malle. 
Reynold contribute to the good acting. 

A comedy from the opposite point of view to 





‘* Rabagas” has been forbidden at the Vaudeville 
by the authorities. This was ‘ Mdme. Fraineiz,” 
by Robert Halt, an ardent Republican. The 
democrats see in this refusal another instance of 
the lukewarmedness of Government towards the 
Republic; but the truth probably is that the 
authorities fear a disturbance in the audience. 
It is supposed that one scene in particular has 
given great offence in high quarters, and has 
been the main cause of this harsh measure. A 
member of the French National Assembly at the 
head of an influential journal of Liberal politics 
is represented as offering it to the Government 
party for the sum of two millions. This 
scandalous idea has evidently frightened some 
of the Ministers. The manager, M. Carvalho, 
fondly imagined that by dint of excessive pains 
and hard work at rehearsal he had succeeded in 
suppressing every word or sentence that could 
possibly be considered obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment, but it seems that he is mistaken, as with 
the return of the manuscript came a formal 
order from the Governor of Paris prohibiting its 
performance. Up to the present moment no 
amount of supplication has succeeded in shaking 
this determination, and it is exceedingly probable 
that the play will never see the light. 

Despite the death of the author M. Laya, the 
rehearsals of ‘‘ Anna” continue at the Gymnase- 
Dramatique. It is expected that the piece will be 
given towards the middle of next month, and will 
serve for the re-apppearance of Mdme. Desclée. 
M. Laya’s suicide has been followed by another 
equally painful and still more motiveless. Kopp, 
the celebrated actor at the Gymnase, has blown 
his brains out. 








ITALY. 





Mixan, September 19th. 

On Saturday last the “Teatro Nuovo al Foro 
Bonaparte” was inaugurated. For a long time the 
want has been felt of a good theatre to which one 
might resort during the eight months of the year 
when the Scala is closed, and this theatre has been 
built to supply the want. Travellers who visit Milan 
during the spring and summer naturally wish to hear 
an opera and see one of the balli for which the city 
has been and is still so famous, but although most 
visitors go once to gratify their curiosity, very few 
are content to put up for a second time with the 
wretched accommodation provided for them, either 
at the so-called Politeama, which is nothing more 
than a wooden circus, or the recently demolished Re 
Vecchio, aptly described by a local paper as a 
decayed rats’ nest. 

The new theatre, which is popularly called “Tl 
Teatro Dal Verme,” from the name of its principal 
proprietor, the Marchese Dal Verme, is a credit 
both to the projector, the Marquis Dal Verme, 
the architect, (Signor Pestagalli), and to the city. 
The aspect of the exterior is commanding, and at 
the same time light and pleasing, and the same may 
be said of the interior, for the effect is to put the 
visitor at once into a good humour. Some object 
that the decorations are too light and trifling, and 
that the boxes resemble bonbonniéres rather than the 
boxes of a theatre, but they should remember that 
the theatre, although it can and will be used in 
winter, is essentially a summer theatre, and that 
therefore the colours used in its decoration as well 
as the style of the decorations cannot well be too 
light and airy. There are two rows of boxes and an 
immense gallery, and the theatre will hold comfort- 
ably rather more than 2500 spectators. Its acoustic 
properties are admirable, indeed it is a trifle too 
resonant, but this defect will be easily remedied. 

At the inaugural reprecentation on Saturday the 
Prince-Royal Humbert of Savoy was present, and 
the fashion and nobility of the city filled the boxes. 
The elegant toilettes of the signore and the freshness 


- | of the white, red, and gold colouring of the theatre 


had a most charming effect, and by the courtesy of 
the Marquis Dal Verme this effect was heightened 
when to every lady oceupant of the boxes and 
reseryed chairs was presented an elegant bouquet 





of choice flowers accompanied by the visiting-card 
of the noble proprietor. 

The opera chosen for the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion was Meyerbeer's colossal work, ‘* Gli Ugonotti.” 
The wisdom of the management in making the 
choice of an opera Yequiring such a perfection of 
ensemble is much to be questioned. All the best 
chorus singers and instrumentalists are engaged at 
the Scala just now, and the efforts of the director 
and management to get together a good orchestra 
and a competent chorus have been unavailing. To 
an incomplete and ill-balanced orchestra, to a chorus 
not numerous, not skilled, not perfectly instructed, 
and to second parts assumed by incapable artists, 
the execution of such a work as “ Gli Ugonotti,” a 
work which will not bear an execution defective even 
in one single part, should not have been confided. 
Thus the stupendous rataplan was hissed, and the 
grand chorale of the fourth act, that vocal theme 
which is so thrilling, passed almost unnoticed, the 
fault of which was.attributable in a great measure 
to the imbecility (the word is a strong, but a just 
one) of the individual who personated Saint-Bris, 
and who, with a coolness and indescribable calm, 
cut out all the high notes and sang all the lower 
ones out of tune. I do not wish to say that the 
management has not done all in its power to 
place the opera upon the stage in such a style as 
it requires. The dresses are magnificent, the scenes 
well painted, and the army of supernumeraries 
sufficiently numerous, but Signor Morini and com- 
pany should have known that at this time of the 
year orchestra players, chorus singers, and good 
second parts are extremely scarce, and should have 
chosen another opera, requiring less richness of 
ensemble. The part of Valentina was given to 
Signora Pozzoni-Anastasi, a former pupil of the 
Milanese Conservatory, and now an artist of great 
fame. To judge an artist like the lady in question 
after a sole hearing, and that at an inaugural cere- 
mony, would be risky, even if this had not been the 
lady’s first appearance in her native city, with 
besides the disadvantage of a theatre of whose 
acoustic properties she could not have been 
thoroughly cognisant. Still, this I can say, that 
Signora Pozzoni has a fine and well-trained voice, 
and that she is young, fair, and decidedly attractive. 
She was much applauded, and repeatedly recalled. 
Signor Anastasi (Raoul) does not possess a very 
pleasing voice, but he sings well, and takes the high 
notes with remarkable facility. Il Signor Scaria 
(Marcello) has a beautiful voice, rich, full, and 
sympathetic, but was a little timid. However, 
especially in the largo of the beautiful duo with 
Valentina (which was one of the best interpreted 
pieces of the opera) he distinguished himself, and 
was much applauded. The Signora Teresa Bram- 
billa (Margherita) and Mari Rizarelli (Urbano) and 
Signor Barrd (Nevers) also were applauded. Signora 
Brambilla possesses great agility and fineness, Sig- 
norina Rizarelli a vocina fresh and sympathetic, 
Signor Barrd a good baritone voice and a dramatic 
style. 

The bills of to-day announce that the director of 
the orchestra, Signor Gelli, has resigned, and that 
his place will be supplied by Signor Costantino Dell’ 
Argine. The part of Saint-Bris has also changed 
hands, and to-night Signor Della Torre will sustain 
that character. 

‘La Favorita” is announced as the second opera, 

but La Galletti is extremely capricious, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing her in this, her cavallo da batta- 
glia, 
At La Scala “' Der Freischiitz” continues to draw 
good houses, and the gorgeous ballo, Bianca di 
Nevers, gains upon the public favour, In the former, 
la Mariani, now hailed by the entire theatrical and 
political press of Milan as a modern Malibran, is 
more applauded than ever, and may be said to have 
created a real enthusiasm. 








M. Charles Garnier is pushing on the completion 
of the works at the new Opera House at Paris. The 
exterior of the building is completed, but the interior 
will take a long time, for there are 24 acres of white 
marble payement to be laid down, 
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MEYERBEER AS*LEADER. 





We extract from a foreign journal the following 
amusing reminiscence of Meyerbeer in the orchestra 
during his engagement in Brunswick. The ‘“* Hu- 
guenots"’ was to be performed for the first time 
in Brunswick, sometime in the neighbourhood of 
1845, and Meyerbeer was to conduct in person. I) 
had been present at all the preliminary rehearsals, | 
and the music had taken such a powerful hold on 
my youthful imagination (as no music before nor 
since), that when I heard within a few feet of me, 
on the eventful day, an introduction ; ‘* Herr Dings, | 
der Herr Capellmeister Meyerbeer,” I looked around 
and lo! I beheld the (to me) de sntnad and ideal of 
grandeur—the great man whom I had pictured as an 
Apollo, sixteen feet high, with baton instead of a 
club, There he stood a little Jew, muffled up, and 
a pearly dew-drop hanging on the end of his nose, 
with a sharp crack in his laugh, so utterly unlike 
the duet of the fourth act, that I then refused, nor 

could I since bring myself to accept, the real for the | 
ideal composer. Yet I stood trembling in his pre- | 
sence, examining with wonder the man who wrote | 
that marvellous fourth act: and when he invited me 
to get out under his feet and not stand in his way 
#0, I felt gratified that he noticed a small boy like 
me, but did not leave. 

He conducted the largest general rehearsal sitting 
in an arm-chair on the stage, beating the time in a 
quiet, unostentatious manner, lifting the bAton 
hardly two inches from his knee; but now and then 
a quick, nervous motion of the baton, which com 
municated itself to the orchestra somewhat like an 
electric shock, bringing instantly the fz., made ne 
feel the force which he might let loose, but held 
subdued, The excitement was so intense in the 
orchestra, that when the apparently unconcerned old 
man lifted the baton higher, then the left hand, and 
finally himself, rising slowly with the crescendo, the 
musicians in several instances unconsciously half 
arose out of their seats under the spell of inspira- 
tion. Once he rapped on the floor, requesting one 
of the first violins to hold in a little and not let the 
music run away with him; then speaking to some 
one behind the scenes, directing him to remove that 
boy (pointed at me), ‘‘ because he keeps howling in 
an unearthly manner’—i.e., in laudable endeavour 
to keep my voice in unison with the first violins carry- 
ing the melody. My cup of happiness was full at 
being noticed again, this time before the combined 
chorus and orchestra; it was only after contracting 
most solemly to keep the peace that I was permitted 
to remain. I must here mention that I was a sort of 
fixture (not even ornamental, but useless) in said 
orchestra, being tolerated there because I sustained 
filial relations to the corno Inglese; one of the D flutes 
was my uncle, and I claimed a general friendship 
with the trombones, being only at loggerheads with 
the first violins, on account of the above mentioned 
failings, which was the result of two much enthu- 
siasm, My invariable place at every rehearsal and 
performance was in the corner at the left and next 
to the conductor's desk; so when the evening came 
I was in my place, and had the best opportunities 
to observe the great master of modern orchestration. 

When he made his appearance in the orchestra, a 
deafening applause greeted him, which he acknow- 
ledged with a slight turn and inclination toward the 
audience, while divesting himself of his cloak, out 
of the pocket of which he took his baton, a little 
black stick apparently whittled with a knife; he then 
stepped up to his desk, and after blowing his nose 
with «dreadful snort, lifted his wand, and a death- 
like silence prevailed for nearly a quarter of a 
minute. I watched the stick, and when it de- 
scended and was checked with a slight twitch, there 
proceeded, seemingly out of the end of it, the low 
rumbling of the long drums—another twitch and 
silence again—this repeated, and tbe grand old 
chorale began to whisper its way through the maze 
of harmony, until it finally swelled into an anthem 
inexpressibly glorious when played by such an 
orchestra. 

All through the performance I was too much 
excited to remember much beyond the figure before 
me, placid and untouched by the fire of his match- 


| less, passionate, wondrous music—with a stoop in 


his shoulders, heavy eyebrows, overshadowing a 
nose which had just enough curve at the end to 
proclaim the son of Abraham, which patriarch by 
the way, has since risen in my estimation fifty per 
cent. on account of his children, Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. 

After the performance, on my way home, I must 
have been still under the intoxicating influence of 
the trance which held me enchained during the 
whole evening; for I was arrested by the Nacht- 
wiichter for making the night hideous with frantic 
attempts at singing, or rather screaming, the great 
duet of the fourth act, soprano, tenor, and all the 
ordhestral parts at the same time, which homage 
to the great genius who had presided that evening 
was not fully appreciated by the unpoetical non- 
deseript with the lantern, who had held me by the 
collar until I had finished the ravishing strain ; then, 
becoming better acquainted with him, and after a 
short but eloquent speech setting forth the import- 
ance of the occasion which had brought us together, 
I insisted on accompanying him to the station- 
house. 

At the close of the opera, the Duke “ ordered” 
the orchestra and singers to the palace, for the pur- 
pose of having several scenes repeated to him, which 
was intended as a great honour. M. Meyerbeer 
did not go, but sent a note to his Highness the next 
morning, saying that he forgot all about it. 








Waayer at THE Parinarmonic.—His reception 
was anything but enviable, and with the first con- 
cert, which took place on Monday, March 12th, 1855, 
his fate was sealed. From the very moment that 
he took the bfton in hand, it was perceived that all 
the effectiveness which Mr. Costa had been at the 
utmost pains to obtain was scattered and gone. 
That it was the same band that ‘‘ master ’’ had con- 
ducted in the past year, and that most of its mem- 
bers were still under his direction at the Royal 
Italian Opera, could scarcely be believed. It was to 
all intents and purposes demoralised, either of set 
purpose, or, which was more probable, because the 
differences of Herr Wagner's beat and readings were 
so positive that it was impossible they could be 
immediately understood. Then he conducted every 
portion of the concert by memory, without con- 
descending to place a score before him, which, 
however strong the proof might be of his musical 
knowledge, was by no means calculated to give his 
forces confidence in his generalship. Every sugges- 
tion his manner of leading manifested 


“ Was sad by fits, by starts twas wild.” 


The audience, which was exceedingly scanty, 
seemed at first bewildered. They looked at one 
another, as if silently to inquire what it all meant. 
Soon however, they began to smile, then to laugh, 
but at last to manifest disgust. ‘The most 
rising man in Europe” was tried, and found to 
be miserably wanting. Instead of improvement 
following upon the failure of Herr Wagner's début, 
matters only proceeded from bad to worse. The 
record of the disappointment of the first concert is 
that of every other which succeeded it; so that it was 
felt as a relief to every one concerned—directors, 
audience, and conductor—when the series came to 
an end. Herr Wagner was grievously offended at 
the criticisms—unsparing enough in all conscience 
—that were launched against him, and was, it was 
said, with difficulty restrained, after the first and 
second concerts, from throwing up his office. He 
had no one, however, but himself to thank for a 
reception that will be long remembered as one of 
the most unwelcome that was ever accorded to a 
‘‘master’’ who had made for himself a name abroad. 
The Philharmonic Society possessed the true ‘ tra- 
ditions’ of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and every other composer of note 
and merit, but Herr Wagner upset them all, pre- 
ferring to attempt to guide his forces by a system 
of exaggeration that was as fatiguing as it was 
whimsical, and remarkable for nothing else than 
inappropriate and fierce sforzandi and ill-mannered 
rallentandi.—Musical Recollections of the last Half 
Century, in Tinsley'’s Magazine. 
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The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché 

(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. 

2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1872, 

The second volume of Mr. Planché's book con- 
tinues his reminiscences from the Christmas of 
1837 to the present year. At the former period he 
was on intimate terms with Mrs. Gore, the popular 
novelist, whose mode of life he describes in her own 
language: ‘‘Ireceive a few friends at dinner at five 
o’clock nearly every evening. They leave me at ten 
or eleven, when I retire to-my own room and write 
till seven or eight in the morning. I then go to bed 
till noon, when I breakfast, after which I drive out, 
shop, pay visits, and return at four to dress for 
dinner, and as soon as my friends have departed, ¢o 
to work again all night as before.” According to 
this statement Mrs. Gore allowed herself only from 
four to five hours’ sleep, and at that period of the 
twenty-four when sleep is less restorative. We take 
leave to doubt Mrs. Gore’s assertion or Mr. Planché's 
memory. In 1839 died Haynes Bayly leaving his 
wife and two little girls in straitened circumstances. 
Mr. Planché, with the co-operation of Charles Dance 
and a few others, got up a benefit performance at 
Drury Lane, and cleared between four and five hun- 
dred pounds. Lockhart, Theodore Hook, and Captain 
Marryatt exerted themselves in the same cause, and 
a fellow worker was found in the Hon. Edmund 
Byng, of the Audit office, of whom Mr. Planché has 
stories to tell. The few hundreds netted by the 
benefit had results far beyond what might have been 
anticipated. Mrs. Bayly, though very poor, pos- 
sessed a small estate in Ireland, which however was 
rather an incumbrance than a help to her. It was 
in the hands of a middleman, who sent no remit- 
tances but continual demands for money for repairs. 
It occurred to Mrs. Bayly that if she could contrive 
to repay this gentleman, into whose debt she was 
daily getting to an extent which threatened the 
absorption of the whole property, she could go and 
live in Ireland in a house of her own, and on her 
own land, comfortably. Most providentially the 
proceeds of the benefit enabled her to do this, and 
fifteen years afterwards Mr. Planché had the gratifi- 
cation of escorting her to her Majesty’s drawing- 
room to present her youngest daughter. 

Mr. Byng, whose name is mentioned above was a 
gourmet of the good old school represented by 
Thackeray in his version of the ode “ Persicos odi, 
puer, apparatus.” According to Mr. Planché, Lord 
Blessington, by no means a bad judge, used to say, 
“ Byng, I often go out to dinner; but when I desire 
to dine I come to you.” They were first-rate old 
English dinners. No soups; no kickshaws ; large 
dishes of magnificent fish ; a haunch of four-year-old 
Southdown; a pheasant pie; a coursed hare; or 
other equally excellent edibles, according to the 
season, and nothing out of it. No forced asparagus ; 
no house lamb ; and in the centre of the table stood 
always a large wooden bowl, as white as milk, filled 
with the finest potatoes perfectly boiled in their 
‘* jackets.” He kept an Irish kitchen-maid expressly 
for that purpose; and palled must have been the 
palates, and morbid the appetites, of those who 
could not enjoy such fare as was always to be found 
in Clarges Street. As to the company, it was as 
good asthedinner. By no means select in one sense 
of the word, as his guests were rarely selected. The 
first eight or ten men he met with as he walked 
down to his club or found there, peers, poets, players, 
painters, soldiers, sailors, doctors of law, medicine, 
or divinity—‘ the three black graces,” as James 
Smith called them; for Mr. Byng’s acquaintance 
was most miscellaneous: any friends or agreeable 
persons whom gentlemen could not object to meet, 
were verbally invited for the next or an early day, 
“to dine and go to the play,” for such was the 
usual program. 

The second volume is in a large measure taken 
up with anecdotes. Some of the best refer to 
Sheridan Knowles whose naiveté comes out in 
amusing colours. ‘On one occasion he sent £200 in 
bank-notes to his wife through the post-office. The 


remittance never arrived, and Knowles wrote a 
furious letter to the Postmaster General, demand- 
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ing restitution and an apology. It turned out that 
he had popped the notes into an envelope without 
signature or direction, and the blank cover having 
been opened, the money was retained until inquiry 
should be made. On another occasion an opera 
was being played at Covent Garden, the story of 
which turned upon the love of a young count for a 
gipsy girl, whom he subsequently deserts for a lady 
of rank and fortune; and in the second act there 
was a féte in the gardens of the chateau in honour 
of the bride elect. Mr. Binge, who played the count, 
was seated in an arbour near to one of the wings 
witnessing a ballet. Knowles who had been in 
front during the previous part of the opera, came 
behind the scenes; and, advancing as near as he 
could to Binge without being in sight of the 
audience, called to him in a loud whisper, ‘ Binge !”” 
Binge looked over his shoulder. ‘ Well, what is 
it?” «Tell me. Do you marry the poor gipsy girl 
after all?” ‘ Yes,” answered Binge, impatiently, 
stretching his arm out behind him, and making 
signs with it for Knowles to keep back. Knowles 
caught his hand, pressed it fervently, and exclaimed 
‘God bless you! You are a good fellow!” 

Mr. Planché waxes naturally mournful over the 
usurpation by spectacle of the drama’s rightful throne. 
It was Mr. Planché himself, however, who first set 
in motion a principle which has been carried out far 
beyond the originator’sintentions. First, by dressing 
‘* King John,” he laid the foundation of appointments 
de luxe; secondly in 1849, one of his extravaganzas 
inaugurated the rage for glowing transformation 
scenes. Hear his story: 


On the 26th December I produced “‘ The Island of 
Jewels ;” and the novel and yet exceedingly simple 
falling of the leaves of a palm tree which discovered 
six fairies supporting a coronet of jewels, produced 
such an effect as I scarcely remember having wit- 
nesged on any similar occasion up to that period. 
But, alas! “this effect defective came by cause.” 
Year after year Mr. Beverley’s powers were tasked to 
outdo his former out-doings. The last scene became 
the first in the estimation ofthe management. The 
most complicated machinery, the most costly 
materials, were annually put into requisition, until 
their bacon was so buttered that it was impossible 
to save it. As to me, I was positively painted out. 
Nothing was considered brilliant but the last scene. 
Dutch metal was in the ascendant. It was no 
longer even painting; it was upholstery. Mrs. 
Charles Mathews herself informed me that she had 
paid between £60 and £70 for gold tissue for the 
dresses of the supernumeraries alone, who were 
discovered in attitudes in the last scene of ‘ Once 
upon a time there were Two Kings.” I never saw 
the piece on the stage. I have no doubt it was very 
magnificent, and the effect may have justified the 
expenditure. All I have to say is, it was not the 
precise tissue of absurdity on which I had calculated 
for effect, and that with it I had nothing to do, my 
official connection with the theatre having ceased 
some time previously. The epidemic, however, 
spread in all drections, and attacked several other 
establishments and forms of entertainments with 
extreme violence. Where harlequinades were indis- 
pensable at Christmas, the ingenious method was hit 
upon of dove-tailing extravaganza and pantomime. 
Instead of the two or three simple scenes which 
previously formed the opening of the pantomime, a 
long burlesque, the characters in which have nothing 
to do with those in the harlequinade, occupies an 
hour—sometimes much more—of the evening, and 
terminates with one of those elaborate and gorgeous 
displays which have acquired the name of ‘ trans- 
formation scenes,” are made the great feature of the 
evening; and, consequently, after which the best 
part of the audience quit the theatre, and what is by 
courtesy called the ‘* comic business ” is run through 
by the pantomimists in three or four ordinary street 
or chamber scenes. The usual number of curiously 
dressed people stream in and out of exhibitions or 
cross the stage; the usual number of policemen are 
bonneted; the steps are buttered; the red-hot 

ker is exhibited; the real live pig let out of the 

asket; and then, dpropos des bottes, a portion of 
the transformation scene is suddenly discovered, 
sufficiently shorn of its beams to escape recognition 
by the two or three score of persons who have 
courageously sat out the performance, and are too 
much occupied in putting on their coats and shawls 
to think of anything but their beds or their suppers. 


The pantomimes of the early Victorian era were very 
different to this: they embodied a principle of 
dramatic action, A pretty story in which the course 
of true love never did run smooth, formed the open- 


ing; the characters being a cross-grained old father, 





with a pretty daughter who had two suitors—one a 
poor young fellow, whom she prefersed, the other a 
wealthy fop, whose pretensions were of course 
favoured by the father. Thero was also a body- 
servant of some sort in the old man’s establishment. 
At the moment when the young lady was about to 
be forcibly married to the fop she despised, or on 
the point of eloping with the youth of her choice, the 
good fairy made her appearance, and, changing the 
refractory pair into Harlequin and Columbine, the 
old curmudgeon into Pantaloon, and the body-servant 
into Clown; the two latter, in company with the 
rejected “lover,” as he was called, commenced the 
pursuit of the happy pair, and the “‘ comic business” 
consisted of a dozen or more cleverly constructed 
scenes, in which all the tricks and changes had a 
meaning, and were introduced as contrivances to 
favour the escape of Harlequin and Columbine, when 
too closely followed by their enemies. There was as 
regular a plot as might be found in a melodrama. 
An interest in the chase, which increased the admi- 
ration of the ingenuity and the enjoyment of the fun 
of the tricks by which the runaways escaped capture 
till the inevitable ‘dark scene’? came —a cavern 
or a forest in which they were overtaken, seized, and 
the magic wand which had so uniformly aided them 
snatched from the grasp of the despairing Harlequin, 
and flourished in triumph by the clown. Again at 
the critical moment the protecting fairy appeared, 
and, exacting the consent of the father tothe marriage 
of the devoted couple, transported the whole party 
to what was really a grand last scene, which every- 
body did wait for. There was some congruity, some 
dramatic construction, in such pantomimes, before 
the rage for transformation scenes and double 
harlequinades sapped the main-story of all sequence. 
This, too, was before the time when variety 
was first sought by knocking half a dozen 
nursery stories into one, with the feebly diffuse 
action expressed in some such feebly verbose title 
as “ Hey-diddle-diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle ; or, 
Harlequin Little Boy Blue, Miss Muffet, Tom, Tom 
the Piper's Son, the Three Blind Mice, and Four 
and twenty Blackbirds baked in a Pie.” 

In the course of his dramatic career Mr. Planché 
has made several abortive efforts to popularise an 
Aristophanic drama. He never succeeded, and we 
do not wonder at it. His method was to takea 
story—faéry or otherwise—and first reducing it to 
burlesque proportions, stuff it with little preachy 
maxims, of which he gives some specimens in this 
book, being evidently proud of them. Mr. Planché 
takes credit to himself for always endeavouring to 
point a moral and enforce a precept. Whether 
the morals and precepts are so new or so true as to 
be worth dovetailirg into the frivolities of extrava- 
ganza, is a question which apparently has never 
occurred to Mr. Planché and his admirers. We 
should have no sympathy with a man who in a ball- 
room should interrupt the dancing to harangue the 
guests upon the beauty of a life of virtue, and 
similarly, we do not see the appositeness on the 
stage of a crowd of “ graces, gods, and goddesses in 
scanty skirts and bodices” breaking off from non- 
sense to assert that 

“ Ruin may fall‘on all else Earth above, 
But indestructible are Truth and Love.” 
The above couplet Mr. Planché quotes proudly, 
adding with complacent irony that is is open to the 
objection that it is not burlesque. It is not; nor is 
it anything which will bear analysis. If intended 
for an aphorism it is not a true one. Truth and 
Love are not indestructible; they are destroyed 
every day in the individual; they are terminated by 
death, as all things on earth are terminated; they 
are stamped out by heresy, crushed by ignorance, 
driven away by hate. What is trith in China is 
idolatry in England, and what is truth in England 
is heresy in China, And as to love, the most tender 
love merges through death and lapse of time into 
indifference, if not forgetfulness; and husband 
grows to think of dead wife, mother of dead child, 
without yearning and without regret. How then 
ean it be said that Love is indestructible? If Mr. 
Planché means that God's truth and love are in- 
destructible, we concede the argument, but take 


exception to theological propositions stated amid 
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the bismuth and Dutch metal of an extravaganza, 
Or if Mr. Planché means that abstract truth and 
love are indestructible, being qualities of earthly 
existence transmitted from race to race, he is of 
course right, but his axiom is not more profound that 
if he said, 
Ruin may fall on all, our skins witout, 
But indestructible are Paigand Gout. 
Mr. Planché gives several of these favourite couplets 
of his. Here is another of them, in all the strength 
and emphasis of the author's own printing : 
“On wings forbidden seek no idle fame ; 
Let men BE men, and WorTHY oF THE NAME!" 
This may be orthodox exhortation—no doubt it is, 
and safe advice, seeing that it is not open to men to 
be anything else, and that it is even less easy for 
men to make eagles or angels of themselves than to 
make pigs of themselves. The couplet may, we 
say, be orthodox, and we can dimly conceive con- 
ditions when, like the word Mesopotamia, it may 
be found comforting. Nevertheless we hold that 
fifty such couplets would asphyxiateany extravaganza, 
and thus itis no marvel to us that Mr. Planché’s 
Aristophanic drama tired his audiences and per- 
plexed his critics. He was far more himself in gay 
and pleasant badinage than in the goody-goody 
mood which he never could successfully assume, 
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“* Farewell to the Alps." (Abschied von den Alpen.) 

Composed by R. Lirrurr. 

A simple and pleasing melody arranged easily and 
effectively. It is a good and encouraging piece for 
young students who aspire to play something credit- 
ably, which may please their hearers as well as 
themselves. 





“What somebody wanted to know." The new 
humorous drawing-room ballad. Composed by W. 
F. Tayor. 

We cannot say much for the novelty or humour of 
this ballad, though it may have the negative praise 
of not being worse than its neighbours. The melody 
is pleasing if not very original, and a singer may 
probably find the words capable of a humorous ex- 
pression. Key E flat, common time, compass E to 
G, nine notes." 





“ Autumn Leaves are falling.” Song. Words by T, 
Hunter Lane. Musio by W. H. Watss, 
One of our best songs of its lamented composer, 
who wasa true artist, It is published in two keys, G 
and B flat. 





Fairy Mazurka, For the Pianoforte. By Cann 
Meyer. 
An easy mazurka, with well marked rhythm, and 
pleasing characters, suited for a relaxation morceau 
for young students, who will not have to complain 


of anything very exigéant in gettting it up. 





That a conjuror’s tricks have a claim to be pro- 
tected like any other form of copyright, was tho 
basis of an appeal to the Bow-street Magistrate on 
Wednesday. Mr. Bland, conjuror of Holborn, had 
registered a trick, called the ‘‘ Enchanted Frame." 
He sold it to the Stereoscopic Company and 
arranged to supply them with so many of the frames. 
He then entered into a contract with a man named 
Danner to make the frames, but to keep the trick a 
profound secret. Instead of doing this Danner let 
another man into the secret, and the trick was being 
sold through him. The defendant, in answer to the 
charge, said that he did not sell the very same 
trick, but an improved,freme. Mr Flowers how- 
ever fined the defendant £15 and the costs. 


Hottoway's Pinis,—Pa'pitation of the heart is frequently not 
only felt but heard, prevents sleep, and begsts the utmost 
dread of impending suffocation. ‘These Pills are pa ticularly 
recommended for removing this affection, because they strengthen 
the nervous and debilitated, who are much more liable to this 
malady than other persons. Holloway's Pills so improve the 
digestion increase the action of the liver, and give activity to 
the howels, that giddiness, headache and muses dey art as the 
tation dimi and the sufferer at ¢ periences 

part ndeoribe relief from anxiety. Hollowny’s. Pals form 
the best alterative and aperient in all cases of conv 

from fevers, inflammation, neuralgia, and all chronic diseases 
which have uu poverished the blood apd brain, 
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Mdme. Rudersdorff remains at Boston this winter. 





Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski have given with 
great success a concert at Ostend. 





Mdlle. Albani will make her début at the Thédtre 
Italien on the 24th prox. as Amina, 





The recent representations of Mdme. Patti at 
Homburg have included Desdemona. It was a great 
success. 

Mdme, Nilsson-Rouzaud is at present in Paris 
en retraite Q peu prés absolue. She is getting up 
her repertory for St. Petersburgh, 

We are glad to hear that Mrs. John Wood will 
return to us after her American tour, and reopen 
St. James’s Theatre with a fresh repertory. 





The book of Verdi's new opera, ‘“ Aida” has been 
translated into German, by Professor Julius Schanz, 
for performance on the German dramatic stage. 





A new opera on a theme with which readers of 
Shakespeare are familiar—‘ Pyramus and Thisbe” 
—has been produced at tlfe Stadttheater, Frankfort. 





Mr. Alfred Thompson has designed an extensive 
ballet-scene, representing an old English morris 
dance, for the forthcoming revival of ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard” at the Chatelet, in Paris. 





One of the present curiosities of the Chiteau-d’Eau 
Theatre at Paris is a castanette player, who executes 
on those ungrateful implements the most varied 
roulades, and the applause is vociferous. 





The unexpired portion of the lease of Astley’s 
Theatre, extending over a term of thirty-two years, 
recently submitted for sale by public auction, has 
been sold by private contract, by Mrs. Batty, to the 
Messrs. Sanger. 





“ The Two Roses” will be revived at the Vaude- 
ville after the run of ‘‘ Pride” (Mr. Albery’s new 
comedy) and the production of “ Money.” In this 
revival Mr. David James will essay Mr. Honey's 
création of Our Mr, Jenkins. 





A correspondent cries out at the prohibition of 
wines, spirits, and beer at the Bethnal Green 
Museum, His party of eight was able only to get 
coffee and lemonade, after a drive of eleven miles. 





This is another instance of the paternal system of 
Government, that treats the lower orders as if they 
could not be trusted with the chance of getting 
drunk. Which they very seldom can. 





Five million, four hundred thousand frances have 
still to be expended on the completion of the 
new Opera, Paris; but the Budget Commission 
propose to make certain reductions which will limit 
this sum to 3,654,000 francs. 

A biton, in the shape of a sceptre, of brilliant 
workmanship, has been on show for some time past 
in Milan. It is intended as a gift to the composer 
Verdi, from his Milanese admirers, in memory of 
the recent performances of his opera, ‘* Aida.” 





Miss Hughes (Mrs. Gaston Murray) has been 
engaged by Mr. H. J. Montague, and will play Mrs. 
Singleton Bliss, her original character, in Mr, H. J. 
Byron's comedy of “ Cyril’s Success.” The opening 
night of the Globe will be Saturday, October 5. 





Miss Nelly Power performed a plucky action at 
Southend the other day. A female bather had got 
out of her depth and was in imminent risk of 
drowning. Miss Power who was also bathing at the 
time swam vigorously towards the sinking lady, 
dived, and brought her safely to shore, 





The collection of artistic ‘ recollections” will 
soon be swelled by a book from Paddy Green, 
immortally associated with Evans’s in its glory. 
Mr. Green has for a long time kept jottings of his 
conversations with well-known men, and intends 
publishing them, 





The other evening at the Cirque des Champs 
Elysees, Mdlle. Olga, the clever little girl whose 
performances on the double trapeze are now the 
wonder of Paris, fell heavily into the net, but 
happily escaped unhurt after a syncope of a few 
moments, caused by the violence of the shock, 





The Indépendance Belge states that Signor Mario 
has just sold the Villa Salviati, near Florence, for 
690,000f. The price includes the adjoining land 
and the objects of art within the mansion. The 
purchaser was Baron Hagermann, a rich Dane, who 
owns the Almaforte Palace, on the Lung’ Arno, 





The municipality of Rome has placed a tablet on 
No. 85 Vicolo dei Lentare : 
ABITANDO QUESTA CASA 
GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 
TROVO LE ARMONIE SEMPRE NUOVE 
DEL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
8. P. Q. RB. 
1872. 





Three new pieces, written for the prizes of the 
Munich Volkstheater, are:—‘ Fiirst and Kohlen- 
brenner,” by Rudolf Kneisel, the author of the 
“ Tochter Belial’s ’; a dramatic story, ‘* Der Zauber- 
kuss,”’ by Emil Neumann, of Berlin ; and a national 
piece, with songs, by C. W. Résgen, of Vienna, 
entitled ‘‘ Gold fiir ein Herz.” 





Concerning the new play to be produced to-morrow 
night at the Lyceum, the Atheneum informs us :— 

“Charles the First,” the new play by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, is in four acts, and partly in blank verse. 
Cromwell and Ireland are among the dramatis 
persone. 
Who is Ireland? Is Erin in mortal shape to visit 
the glimpses of the footlights, and sate her vengeance 
on her old oppressor belauded of Justice Keogh? 
Or has the Atheneum, eager to do “ justice to Ire- 
land,” done injustice to Ireton ? 





By authority of Colonel Henderson, Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, licenses have been 
granted to several taverns in the vicinity of the 
Adelphi, Vaudeville, Gaiety, the other theatres in 
the Strand, and to the Horse Shoe Tavern, Totten- 
ham Court Road, adjacent to the Oxford Musical Hall. 
The license enables the houses to open for the 
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accommodation of members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, and of the audiences of places of amusement, 
between the hours of twelve midnight and one a.m. 
Sundays and Christmas Days excepted. 





An appreciation and correct notice of the Port- 
madoc Histeddfod has appeared in the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale. We subjoin the followinig sen- 
tences. ‘‘Les dieux s’en vont! Et pourtant il y 
en a encore, au pays de Galles, des Druides, des 
Bardes, et des Ovates. Les dieux s’en vont! Et 
pourtant lo vieil Eisteddfod se tient encore régulidre- 
ment, tantét 4 Caermarthen, tantét 4 Ruthin, tantot 
& Portmadoc, tantdt 4 Mold, et ailleurs aussi, an- 
noneé au son de la trompette par un héraut, un an 
et un jour a l’avance, comme il y a trois mille ans: 


et les poétes cambriens s’y rendent, et les curieux 
y affluent.” 





It is conceivable that the habit of bouquet-throw- 
ing, if carried to an exaggerated extent, may so 
interrupt the action of a drama as to become a 
nuisance both to players and audience. This sort 
of complimentary craze appears in fact to have 
reached some such height in New York; and it is 
absolutely interdicted at the Grand Opera House. 
No gentleman bearing flowers is admitted, As with 
our own sticks and umbrellas at picture exhibitions, 
bouquets have to be left in the lobby or sent to the 
stage-door if desired. But floral compliments are 
by no means lacking. On the contrary, gorgeous 
stands of flowers, sent round to the actresses, 
decorate the stage in the third scene of the play. 





The Government“is not popular with the comic 
singers. The gentlemen who amuse the people with 
topical songs have been recently introducing the 
subject of the Alabama claims into their ditties, and 
have found that the line to take is not to regard the 
result of the arbitration as a triumph of Ministerial 
diplomacy or discretion. Night after night Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet are arraigned before the 
music-hall audiences, and condemned in full chorus 
of an almost maledictory nature. When the divert- 
ing troubadours proceed to clothe in rhyme the 
restrictive clauses of the Licensing Bill and to ex- 
emplify its hardships by indignant and melodramatic 
illustrations, the manifestation of ill-feeling towards 
‘* the friends of the working man” are remarkably 
unanimous and significant. And on these points 
there appears to be no division of sentiment. 

A picture, which purports to represent the mar- 
riage of Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, has lately 
come into the possession of Mr. Malam, of Scar- 
borough. In the top corner, on the left hand, is 
the following legend :— 


Rare Lymninge with us dothe make appere 
The marriage of Anne Hathaway with William Rabe. 
5—. 


Two figures are in the foreground—a man and a 
woman, supposed by the owner to be the father and 
mother of Anne Hathaway. The former weighs, in 
a pair of scales, some gold and silver lying on a 
table, and the latter checks the process by counting 
the links of a chain. In an inner room, seen through 
a doorway, the marriage ceremony is going on. The 
theory put forward is that the picture, if not painted 
at the time of the event, was executed early in the 
seventeenth century, when Shakespeare had become 
famous. The work will be submitted to experts for 
examination. F 





The irrepressible Mdlle. Theresa, who is per- 
petually at variance with the managers who engage 
her, has gained an action brought against her by M. 
de Jallais, the director of the Menus Plaisirs. This 
gentleman when he brought out the fairy piece ‘‘ Les 
Contes de Perrault,” now being successfully played at 
his theatre, proposed a part for Mdlle. Theresa. This 
artist argued that as the work was not a new one, 
but only a corrected version of an old magical spec. 
tacle “‘ Les Contes des Fées, she would lose all her 
prestige by appearing in it. The tribunal agreed 
with her, and the unlucky lessee will have to pay 
all the costs of the suit, without counting the loss of 
the lady’s services. In disgust at what seems onlya 
caprice on the part of Mdlle. Theresa, it is asserted 





that Mdlle. Schneider has been engaged, and will 
appear in the next novelty at the Menus; a grand 
Sécrie, entitled * La Cocotte aux Gufs a’Or.” 





A strange and almost tragic drama, not an- 
nounced in the program, was performed on the Ist 
of September, at the Fair Theatre of Nishni- 
Novgorod. A cry of “ Fire” was raised, on which 
the usual panic ensued, and from all parts of the 
building men and women rushed in terror to the 
doors. This was the first act. The second act con- 
sisted of a number of robberies committed by thieves 
who had planned the alarm. The third act was 
played partly on the stage, where the governor of 
the town assured the public that there was no fire 
whatever in the theatre, and partly in the audience 
department, where in spite of the governor’s speech 
the commotion was now greater than ever. The 
fourth and last act was played in the orchestra, 
where the band, at the governor's order, struck up 
a piece of music, which had at once the effect of 
restoring confidence. So simple a means of dis- 
pelling the fears of a panic-stricken audience is 
worth notice from our own authorities. 





An interesting feature of the Old Catholic Congress 
at Cologne was the Old Catholic Divine service, with 
musical Mass, in the church of St. Pantaleon, on 
Sunday morning. This church, one of two now 
possessed by the Reformers in Cologne, is large, and 
held on Sunday at a low estimate three thousand 
persons, of the middle, the official, and the higher 
classes, most of whom were obliged to stand during 
the service. The Old Catholic delegates and a good 
number of the foreign guests occupied places on each 
side of the choir. Very rarely, if ever, have somany 
dignitaries of various confessions met together in a 
Catholic church. The service was purely Catholic 
in character. It was a musical Mass; the grand C 
major Mass of Beethoven exquisitely rendered, in- 
strumentally and vocally, by the choir. It was 
a rare delight to listen to such elevating sounds, and 
doubtless many guests returned from the service 
with the conviction that in music the Catholic 
Church has an ennobling and purifying agency to 
heighten the solemnity of her worship. 





The gush over the suicide of the crazed illiterate 
girl, Blanche Oswald, will probably leave some fuint 
impress on the literature of the day in a few weakly 
stanzas and a transpontine play or two. We read 
that ‘Mrs. Dauncey Maskell will give, at her 
farewell reading in St. George’s Hall next month, 
a poem, just written expressly for her by Miss 
Emma Schiff, entitled Blanche Oswald.” There 
has already been an excess of emotionalism over 
Blanche Oswald, about whom absolutely nothing is 
known save that her qualification for a governess’s 
post was an utter inability to spell, and that she 
flung herself into the Thames because people whom 
she had never asked for charity did not think of 
offering her any. On this frail foundation of fact a 
hyperesthetic structure has been raised, elevating 
Blanche Oswald to the pinnacle of heroism: 
sermons have ‘been preached, leading articles in- 
dited, poems are to be written, and dramatic cele- 
bration to ensue. The sentiment is a wasted one; 
the kindliest action towards the memory of the 
unfortunate girl is to pity her and forget her, not to 
glorify her for a weak mind and defective education. 

The Journal du Havre has received from one of its 
correspondents, known on the Paris press under the 
pseudonyme of “ Quatrelles,” some details relative 
to the suicide of the late M. Léon Laya, the dramatist. 
The writer's information is the more precise that he 
has for several years lived in the same house and 
occupied an apartment on the same story as the 
deceased, and was, moreover, one of the first to 
assist in cutting down the body before the police 
arrived. The question of money, had nothing to do 
with the fatal resolution of M. Léon Laya, who was, 
in fact, pretty well off. But during twenty years the 
author of “‘ Due Job” had lived with a divorcée, to 
whom he was deeply attached, and who died a few 
years ago. The piece which, under the title of 
“ Anna” will shortly be produced at the Gymuase, 





is nothing else than the romance of that connection. 
During the reading of that work before the actors the 
emotion was manifest of the writer, whose utterance 
became at times abrupt, dry, and difficult. As to his 
self-destruction, it is explained in a letter which he 
left behind, and in which he declares that “ since shoe 
cannot see his piece played he will not witness it 
himself.” 





A second suicide in dramatic circles is recorded 
from Paris. M. Kopp, the well-known comic actor, 
of the Thédtre des Variétés, has blown oat his brains. 
The immediate motive for the crime appears a very 
trivial one. It appears that he was greatly annoyed 
by a prosecution against him for some cause not 
stated, but probably trivial, in the Correctional 
Police-Court. Late on Sunday night he spoke 
bitterly about this to M. Rousseau, the manager of 
the theatre. On the latter saying ‘‘ How is it all 
going to end?” Kopp replied in terms, the sad 
significance of which was not apprehended, “I 
know.” The melancholy comedian forthwith went 
home and shot himself. He had been a member of 
the company since 1842, was greatly esteemed by 
his professional brethren, and highly popular with 
the public. In the “ Belle Helene,” “ Barbe Bleue,” 
“Un Troupier qui suit les Bonnes, and a host of 
stock pieces, he invariably provoked shouts of 
laughter. Only lately he made a hit as Sir Jonathan 
in the ‘‘ Cent Vierges.” He was a prosperous man, 
had saved as much as £4000, and lived in a pretty 
house with a large garden round it at Montmartre. 
He had a collection of pictures, including works of 
merit by Diaz, Troyon, and Roqueplan. He had 
made a will bequeathing one-fourth of his property 
to his daughter; a legacy of 5000 francs and all his 
furniture to an old female servant; and the residue 
(exclusive of his pictures) to be divided in certain 
proportions among the societies of actors and musi- 
cians, the poor of Paris, and the wounded in the late 
war. As to his pictures he desired that the company 
of the Variétés should draw lots for them. Kopp 
was sixty years old, and a hale healthy-looking man. 





The production at Drury Lane of Scott's “ Lady 
of the Lake” in dramatic shape recalls the number 
of times that that poem has been dramatised. It 
attracted the notice of playwrights from the very first; 
and in 1810, immediately after its publication, it was 
turned by Dibdin into a melodrama for the Surrey. 
Elliston was Fitzjames; T. P. Cooke, Roderick Dhu: 
and Sally Booth, Ellen. Huntley acted Douglas, 
and Mrs. St. Ledger made a great part of the matron, 
Lady Margaret. Dibdin composed his dialogue out 
of the words of the poem, and compressed the story 
into two acts. The piece was very hastily put together, 
but even in this form, brought crowded houses to the 
Surrey for several successive weeks. In 1811 a 
dramatic version, by Eyre, was acted at Edinburgh, 
Roderick Dhu was played by Terry, and Henry 
Siddons and his wife were Fitzjames and Ellen. The 
same year Morton dramatised the poem for Covent 
Garden, under the title of “ The Knight of Snowdon,” 
with Charles Kemble for the Knight, Young for 
Roderick, Miss 8. Booth for Ellen, and Liston for 
Macloon, a comic character introduced instead of 
Allan Baine. Some considerable alterations were 
made in the conduct of the story, but several scenes 
produced a striking effect, especially that of the Pass 
of Benledi. The overture and music, composed by 
Bishop, gave great assistance, and several of the 
songs, sung by Mrs. Liston as Isabel, a country girl, 
who took the place of the stately Margaret, and by 
Mrs. Dickons as Alice, the bride of Norman, became 
highly popular. In March, 1812, the Bath Theatre 
presented Mrs. Vining as the Lady, Miss Kelly as 
Blanche of Devon, Abbott and Sowerby as the King 
and Roderick, and Charlton as Allan Baine. Mrs. 
Chatterley, who only passed from among us the other 
day, was Lady Margaret. The version was by 
William Dimont, who added the music from “ The 
Knight of Snowdon.” The original poem constituted 
the dialogue, with little alteration, and the piece was 
produced with great care in respect to scenery and 
dresses. The little theatre in Tottenham Street, 
now known as the Prince of Wales's, and then called 
the Regency, had an excellent yersion made popular 
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by the Fitzjames of Lewis and the Roderick of 
Mortimer. This was in 1819, and the same drama 
was revived here on subsequent occasions. On the 
Ath of October, 1819, Rossini’s opera ‘* La Donna del 
Lago” was produced at Naples. Burlesque has laid 
sacrilegious hands on the ‘* Lady of the Lake,” which 
las been thrice travestied, first at the Strand in 1855, 
seven years afterwards at the Adelphi, and subse- 
quently at the Royalty, where, in September, 1866, 
Mr. Rt. Reece produced his “ Lady of the Lake Plaid 
in a New Tartan.” About the same time Mr. Toole 
was delighting his admirers in Mr, Halliday's version 
“ Mountain Dhu.” 





A NATIONAL OPERA SCHEME, 
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responsibility in theatrical life which many under- 
take on their own account. We have hada dozen 
lady-managers ere this: why not have a dozen 
lady-directors all at once ? 

The General Board of Directors—ladies and 
gentlemen—will be divided into Sub-Committees—- 
as a Financial Committee, a Musical Committee, 
and a Stage Business Committee; these several 
departments will weekly account to the General 
Board. Such is to be the machinery of the new 
speculation, and we hear subscriptions to the 
amount of £10,000 have already been promised. 
Now for the objects to be carried out. The 
primary object is of course (it always is) to ‘ afford 
encouragement and scope to native talent, whether 
in the composer or the young rising artist’ It would 
be ungrateful alike in the young rising artist and the 





The interest of those who build faith in the future | 
of English opera when carried out on an adequate 
seale, may be enlisted on behalf of a scheme before | 
us. It is proposed once more to raise the banner of | 
a national opera, upon which the dust of several | 
years has accumulated since it last saw light. The | 
object in view is similar to what was put in practice | 
years ago at Covent Garden, but the movement is | 
different and the means are not precisely the same. 
A company is to be started under the Limited, 
Liability Aets, with a capital of £30,000 in 1500} 
shares of £20 each, of which £5 must be paid 
on application, £5 further on allotment, and the 
balance as requied. Every subscriber of £500 shall, 
ispo facto, be entitled to a seat at the Board of 
Direction, but besides such body it shall be compe- 
tent forthe said Board to elect twelve more members 
of the association as directors, who are holders indi- 
vidually of not less than £100 of the company’s 
shares. The remuneration of the directors will be 
fixed at five per cent. of the gross receipts, divisible 
in proportion to their attendances. The remunera- 
tion of the manager will also be fixed at five per 
cent, of the gross receipts, and paid weekly ; out of 
this sum he will be required to pay a clerk, and pay 
the salary of the secretary ; the treasurer will be a 
separate officer, and be appointed by the Board. 
The object of having so large a Board, we under- 
stand, is to admit the professional element both 
in music and dramatic business, and _ thereby 
assume a thoroughly practical management. In 
the multitude of counsellors the promoters hold 
there is safety. Nor is the Directorate limited 
to the coarser sex. Ladies are invited to join; 
Art is less churlish than Statecraft, and gladly 
seconds the women's movement. Mr. R. Banner 
Oakeley, the spokesman of the projectors, is quite 
eloquent in defending a step which in fact needs no 
apology. “If such an end could be attained,” he 
says, meaning the admission of ladies to the Board 
(query as ‘* Directresses ’ ?) ‘* I believe it would not 
only further the cause itself, but be an inducement 
to a very large class of respectable people to join the 
undertaking, by affording to them a guarantee that 
the moral atmosphere of the theatre would be pure, 
thereby diminishing that hesitation which is largely 
felt by a very numerous and influential class in 
allowing their names to be associated with any 
kind of theatrical enterprise. A National Opera 
should require no meretricious support. It is 
not to be founded for the enjoyment of the dis- 
solute nor for the gratification of the sensual, 
but in absolute purity and common sense, for 
the promotion of native musical art. It is a 
righteous cause in itself, and there can be no 
reason why it should not be righteously carried 
out, Almost all ladies are skilled in music, many of 
them are excellent women of business. Their 
services have been advantageously employed on the 
London School Board, and in many other public 
associations. There are numerous matters of de- 
tails in every theatre in which a woman can at 
least advise as competently as a man: there are 
others in which feminine sagacity would be emi- 
nently valuable. A very large proportion of the 
employés of every theatre are females, and to them 
the presence of ladies on the Direction could not 
fail to be serviceable.” Mr, Banner Oakeley is a 
subtle advocate, and he also talks common sense. 


old risen composer, not to support an undertaking 
which starts with the object of supporting him. 
This only fair return of compliments he may effect 
by taking a few twenty-pound shares, or by qualifying 
for a seat on the Board at £500 and cheap at the 
price. He will there not only have a chance of 
extending his female acquaintanceships, but may 
vote for the production of his own work or the 
engagement of himself. He will also receive ‘ free 
admission to the extent of twenty per cent. per 
annum attached to the shares; these admissions 
will be transferable, and apply to any part of the 
house, to the amount of vouchers sent in by arrange- 
ment at the box office.” This arrangement is a 
little complex, not to say foggy, but no doubt may 
be clarified on applying one’s mind toit. But the 
great feature of the project has yet to be stated, 
and we cannot do better than state it in words of 
authority : 

“Tn this year a premium will be offered of £500 

for the best original grand opera approved of by the 
Committee of the Association, assisted by such pro- 
fessional musical assessors and stage authorities as 
they may choose to invite to their aid; and another 
premium of £300 for the best light opera, under 
similar conditions—the operas so selected to become 
exclusively the property, for publication and repre- 
sentation, of the Association.” 
Such arummaging of desks and drawers and un- 
earthing of priceless MSS. do we foresee from this 
announcement that we are fain to shield our eyes 
and lungs from the dust. By the time the new 
company commences operations in January, we pre- 
dict that that eight hundred pounds will have been 
earned ton times over. 
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THE FESTIVALS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 








Now that the Worcester and Norwich festivals are 
over, it is not a little interesting to compare the 
recent performances in these musical cities with 
those given some fifty years ago. On reference to 
the programs of the festivals at Cambridge, York, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Norwich for the years 
1823 and 1824 it will be found that the ‘‘ Messiah” 
and the ‘Creation’? formed the chief attractions 
then as now, and that the “ off’? morning programs 
were made up by selections from Handel’s oratorios 
of “ Saul,” ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” with here and 
there a popular chorus from the ‘ Israel in Egypt.” 
There were no new oratorios in those days with the 
exception of Dr. Crotch’s ‘* Palestine,” and ‘ Pales- 
tine”? was almost stationary at Oxford. Bochsa in 
London during Lent gave Schneider's oratorio of 
“The Last Judgment,” a work but coldly received, 
and never repeated. With the exception of the 
Handelian ‘ Messiah’’ the presentation of any 
oratorio in its entirety was a singularity. 

At the Cambridge Festival Mdme. Catalani gave 
the ‘‘ Comfort ye my people,” and between the acts 
Mdme. Pasta sang the famous scene ‘‘ Che fard 
senza Euridice ?” from Gliick’s opera of the ‘ Orfeo” 
in the University Church and before the Heads 
of Houses and all the dignity and learning of that 
distinguished corporation. At York Mdme. Catalani 
sang the “ O salutaris hostia.”” The one was a sop to 
the classical instincts of Cambridge, the other a 
graceful atttention to the old Catholic families 
residing in and about the ancient city of York. 

At the evening concerts the overtures and sym- 














There is no xyeason why women should not ‘share a 


phonics of Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven appear 


in the’ bills of fare much in the same way as now. 
There was the Lindley concerto for the violoncello, 
and the Lindley accompaniment to the ‘“ Alexis ” and 
“ Softly sighs” of Mr. Vaughan. The English Glee 
was a certain attraction, and many a gem which 
this present past season secured for Mr. Land and 
his little band a safe encore, appears in all these 
programs of half a century ago. As to the songs— 
at Worcester was given, ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” 
‘*Kelvin Grove,” ‘‘Bid me discourse,” ‘ Donald,” 
‘‘The Tempest,” and ‘*The Battle of the Angels.” 
At Gloucester—‘‘ Home, sweet home,”’ ** The Echo 
song,” ‘* Should he upbraid,” ‘‘ Cease your funning,” 
** Orynthia,” ‘ Alexis,” and ‘‘ The Soldier’s Dream.” 
At Norwich—* Home, sweet home,’’ ‘ Donald,” 
‘Cease your funning,” ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” ‘ Gin 
living worth,” ‘‘Hohenlinden,” and ‘“ There be 
none of Beauty’s daughters.” At York—‘ Bid me 
discourse,”’ ‘ Orynthia,” ‘‘ Cease your funning” and 
“Gin living worth.” At Cambridge, the great 
Rossini was there as accompanist and vocalist, 
singing in his own inimitable way the “ Largo al 
factotum,’”’ which made Auber go home and burn 
all his manuscripts. Mdme. Catalani was in great 
request, and her songs were ‘* Angels ever bright 
and fair,” Luther’s Hymn, Guglielmi’s ‘ Gratias 
agimus”’ and some few airs with variations and 
popular national songs. 

It may be noted that almost every one of these 
songs have been given at the recent People’s Concerts 
in the Royal Albert Hall, and persistently encored. 
Many have kept their position without interruption 
in the concert bills during the past fifty years, and 
those that for a time disappeared, fell away not 
from interest failing, but for want of some proper 
and fit vocalist to represent them. The singer found, 
the song re-appeared. No “home” song of any 
foreign musician maintained any power over an 
English audience. No song by Mozart, perhaps at 
rare intervals a solitary conzonet by Haydn, nothing 
of Beethoven, and the name of Schubert was un- 
known. The ‘ Adeliiida” of Beethoven we owe to 
Rubini, the songs of Schubert—the few that are 
known and popular, to Schreder-Devrient, and 
Ivanhoff. The subjective airs of these composers do 
not appear at the country festivals, and the vocal 
music of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Spohr 
that has been sung, has been taken from their 
several operas. Foreign opera of course has but 
slight hold upon a country audience, and in nine 
cases out of tenis simply the divorce of music from its 
sense. When it does not revive memory it is useless. 
It may be asked ‘* Wherein lies the long popularity 
of these songs—the favourites of the ‘last half cen- 
tury?” They are not the emanations from the 
great geniuses of the period, not remarkable for 
astounding feats of execution, not displaying any 
deep knowledge of the art of musical composition, 
and in some instances, from their simplicity and 
transparent perspicuity, addressed rather to the in- 
fantile understanding than to those educated persons 
eminent for a high cultivated taste, for clear and 
sound discrimination, Whether designed or not 
‘‘ad captandum vulgus,” they have assuredly de- 
lighted the nation at large, and are yet strong enough 
to throw a well filled house into ecstasies. 

The chief reason is that the tune has a good “ air,” 
—a vocal song fitted and descriptive of the poetry— 
a real melody, not an accompaniment to an accom- ° 
paniment, not a commentary on a pianoforte “ song 
without words,” not an unhappy captive to singular 
and out-of-the-way chords, not a forced vocalism 
tacked on to a pianoforte study. The melody is a 
full and perfect song, and any accompaniment is 
almost superfluous. It is a natural melody written 
in perfect good faith, and having nothing of the 
robber belonging to it. It is an honest fact—a thing 
of itselfi—not a base imitation, or unfair plagiary. 
The poetry to which they are allied refers to the moral 
sense and daily habits of the people; it is for the 
most part easy and happy in its expression, and the 
music has the merit of drawing out the ideas with 
simplicity, grace, and animation. There is no 
genius or we might have met with eccentricity, 
exuberant accompaniment and fanciful inroads 
into the enharmonic and other irregular and unprofit- 











Jable excursions. Again, these songs are not mere 
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mannerisms, a series of four bars with one painfully 
formal accentuation, one hard unchanging form and 
rhythm, so many dactyls and so many anapests of 
moderate compass, teeming with a sentimental empti- 
ness, wanting in all colour. They go on cheerily and 
merrily, of certain distinct emotion, and if pathetic 
are not melancholy. The impetuous, the gloomy, 
the mysterious, and the horrible are no favourites 
with the English amateur. To this sort of music 
we manifest great want of appreciation and a 
marked apathy. We listen with patience, but with 
little goodnature. In these popular songs, the words 
interest, and the tune without being absolutely 
beautiful is expressive and pretty. It is a real tune 
with an attractive flow, of agreeable variety, one 
which good taste can appreciate and right judgment 
acquiesce in. It is good for social hearing, for a 
benefit concert audience, and not of that high vein 
which calls for the criticism of the professor or the 
contrapuntist.* Lastly, it suits and pleases the singer. 
It can be sung with strength and nobility, with 
grace and variety, it exhibits good points of contrast, 
and gives the singer a chance, offering something to 
sing, and on this, to superadd the singer's own 
individual feeling and expression. 

It is undeniable that we have a school of ballad 
music which the public specially appreciate, and 
which our native talent has brought to high per- 
fection. To the young composer, the native genius, 
we would say—* Do not attempt to be too creative, 
too superior, don’t open any new path, study these 
simple specimens of rare talent and perfectly 
matured taste, follow the public feeling, stand upon 
the pure, simple, and elegant, and from these ex- 
tract the sweet and the tender. What has moved 
the hearts of the people for these last fifty years 
and continues to please is not bad warbling; and by 
attention, perception, and even moderate fertility 
and invention you may be able to construct something 
individual and specific, which the’public may be glad 
to recognise and perfectly willing to reward.” 








OUR NATIONAL DRAMA, 





The intelligent foreigner, who, seeking our shores 
for the first time this week, should desire to spend 
an evening witnessing a representative British play 
in a representative British theatre, would derive a 
good deal of unexpected information from his search. 
He would of course first be attracted by Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s prospectus to ‘‘ your national theatre,” where 
he would find a not yet acclimatised edition of a 
Parisian féerie set forth on a stage so large that a 
woodman’s hut looks like a cathedral, and in an 
area so vast that of the words spoken only broken 
fragments are heard. Dress and scenery he would 
find the chief staple at National theatre No. 1. 
Crossing the street, and drawn by the name of 
Walter Scott on the posters, he might enter Drury 
Lane, the high temple of English drama, now 
devoted to the most dramatic of British novelists. 
What would the observant stranger find at Drury 
Lane? The poet relegated as far out of sight as 
possible: the decorator and upholsterer elevated to 
the front. Such glories of paint and petticoats as 
our fathers never dreamt of in association with 
mimic art, are now essential to the presentation 
of every piece; and it is moreover expected-— 
according to the natural law of progress — that 
each presentation shall outdo its predecessor 
in magnificence. But as there are bounds to 
all capacities, it follows that the scenic accessories 
of a play, if developed beyond a certain pitch, are so 
at the expense of the play. You cannot put a fish 
into a bowl of water without displacing the water, 
and if the fish is very big the water overflows. The 
stage has no less strict limitations; and when the 
details of the circus, the diorama, and the bal eostumé 
overrun it in all directions, the play proper neces- 
sarily suffers. At the present period audiences are 
taught to admire the trappings of the thing more 
than the thing itself, and to applaud the background 
on which an event takes place more than the event 
itself. It is the same phase of public feeling which 
created Gustave Doré’s popularity. Doré repre- 
sents tho art-appreciation of his age. If he hag to 


‘ 
illustrate an incident to which strong emotion lends 
all the interest—an incident in which all dramatic 
action is confined to the central figures—he dwarfs 
the real actors, the human characters, and spends 
his strength on seas, or trees, or skies. Elaine, 
moaning her unregarded love in the forest, is a mere 
doll; but gnarled barks and serpent roots start 


— 


| senchod the proper limit of the scenic art in the 
| play which is now running there. The mise-en-sedne 

is rich, highly elaborated, yet subordinate to the 
| interest of the piece. To do more would impair the 
| natural supremacy of the drama, and the drama 
| ought always to lead, not follow. The reverse of 
| this rule is carried out at the two great houses, 


instinet with life: it is the forest depths that and the managers of both take credit to themselves 


fascinate, not the woman's soul. 


Gethsamene is | for reversing it. 


But if a regard for the Play and 


powerful in the portents of its atmosphere, in the | tho Acting first of all and for the Painter and 
awfulness of its entourage, not in the kneeling figure. | Tailor after that, be indicative of sound judgufent ; 


In the English epic, the “happy rural seat of various 
view” has more charm for Doré than the tremendous 
drama enacted by the first pair; and so on through- 
out his works. But Doré, being great in the 
delineation which he specially loves, and being 
moreover an embodiment of the taste of the age, is 
justly popular. 


Our imaginary visitor then, on the search for the 
representative British stage, would find that stage 
at the two big houses encumbered with the painter 
and the machinist. Per contra, if he sought 
Shakespeare and the historical drama, he would 
have to go to Burlington House, where dramatic 
force is as carefully nurtured in the home of painting 
as scenic force is in the temple of the drama. Our 
guest would find more Cromwells, Henries, Lady 
Jane (ireys, Rosalinds and Celias in the Royal 
Academy than on the stage—more subjects too with 
plot as their chief groundwork. The pictorial artist 
who hopes to exhibit, knows better than to devote 
his best energies to the gilt frame of his picture. 
He knows it would not avail him to have one three 
feet in width, three inches deep in gilt, and scored 
over with all the devices of a phylactery. At 
present the popular taste, however far it may stray 
from the central point of interest in a picture, has 
not reached critical appreciation of frames. It is 
only at the theatre that this centrifugal taste is 
rampant. ; 


The drama proper, apart from paintpot, gluepot, 
Dutch metal, and coloured petticoats, or only allow- 
ing these to enhance not eclipse its merit, our 
imaginary foreigner would have to seek in the 
smaller houses, once associated with trivialities or 
sneered at as fostering a ‘teacup and saucer” school. 
Passing over a stray visit of the ghost Shakespeare 
to the Lyceum—a mere ghost’s spell between 
midnight and cockcrow, for he has been but a 
fortnight with us, and is off again on Saturday, 
probably for years—the visitor would find classic 
comedy enshrined in two little houses. The history 
of these houses is not emblazoned in glowing 
colours; neither inscribes the names of Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, Siddons, Macready, on its records, 
and neither heralds the opening of its doors with a 
regal proclamation. Their origin was ordinary. One 
was cleaned up from a very dirty and neglected 
condition; the other was built as a simple specula- 
tion. Both opened with burlesque, thence advanced 
to modern comedy, pleasantly written and trippingly 
acted, and finally landed high and dry on classsic 
ground. At the present time Sheridan’s ‘* School 
for Scandal” and Lytton’s ‘* Money” expose a new 
and unsuspected lode of treasure. Nobody believed 
in these archaic attractions; people accustomed to 
be taught that Shakespeare spelt ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy, extended their distrust to all the 
dramatic library, and believed in nothing but a 
series of ‘* After Darks,” ** Formosas,” and “ Great 
Cities” — Coburg melodramas with big “ sets.” 
Well — here is the disproof of such theories: 
old comedy flourishes vigorously when treated 
with proper regard. Its mounting must not be 
‘‘scamped,” nor need it on the other hand be 
overloaded with detail—but just sufficient realism 
to stamp the thing as natural. To picture the 
prosperity of Evelyn in Lord Lytton’s play, it is 
not necessary to set him in the atrium of some 
glittering Pompeian tgmple, with real water dripping 
in the impluvium, and a hundred ballet-girls pos- 
turing with fern leaves before him. This is the 
mode with the ‘‘ national’ theatres. What suffices 
is to present the well-ordered scene of a wealthy 
man’s house, with just such indications of comfort 
and artistic taste as may naturally be found there. 











The management of the Prince of Wales’s haye 


| and if these principles, applied to the classic litera- 
ture of the stage, result in flattering receipts and a 
long run; i is worth while to inquire whether our 
true National theatres just now are not the Prince 
of Wales's and the Vaudeville. 








SHAKESPEARE IN MANCHESTER. 


The chief city of Lancashire is again setting 


put on the stage, and of what perhaps is more im- 
portant to managers, how Shakespeare properly 
mounted and properly acted can be mate a 
pecuniary success. Mr. Charles Calvert has for 
some years past given ono of the plays of the great 
poet mounted not in the usual phraseology of 
managers which says * regardless of expense” when 
we all know it means nothing of the kind, but with 
a care and attention to detail and ensemble, anda 
judicious and artistic supervision over musical, 
scenic, and the other adjuncts, and a lavishness of 
outlay when pomp and majesty were represented 
on the stage; and as each year’s revival exceeded the 
previous ones in perfection, (not gained without 
additional cost we may be sure,) so the commercial 
success of each revival exceeded that of its pre- 
decessor. ‘ T'he Tempest,” ‘* Winter's Tale,” ** Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “ Richard IIL,” ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” &c., have all been given in 
such a fashion as few but those who saw those re- 
vivals of the late Charles Kean can have imagined 
possible ; and the expenditure on scenery and ap- 
pointments on all occasions were such as most 
managers would only consider themselves warranted 
in incurring on account of a spectacular sensational 
play adapted from the French or elsewhere. 

Make just one comparison. The two largest and 
finest theatres in London—Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden—what are they doing? One presents a version 
of Scott’s beautiful poem adapted by some one else, 
and made the vehicle not for good acting but gorgeous 
scenery and Terpischorean extravaganzas ; the other 
presenting an almost interminable spectacle, with- 
out any apparent plot, having cost more possibly in 
mounting than any play yet produced on the English 
stage; but the question arises what are these doing 
for the drama? The answer comes readily enough, 
‘‘Nothing.”’ And it is left to a little theatre in the 
provinces (for Manchester is in the provinces, though 
its natives like it not to be so called) presents 
“ Henry V.” with a perfection showing a reverence 
for the genius of Shakespeare, which, it would 
appear, is lacking in London. And yet, while 
honouring the pluck of Mr. Calvert, surely some 
credit is due to his constituents. If they did 
not appreciate, he could hardly give them such 
royal treats, and the manager of Drury Lano 
confesses that he only gave up reviving Shakespeare 
because Shakespeare could not be made to pay. 

We have not space, although great inclination, to 
go into along description of Henry V.” as now 
produced at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, From 
beginning to end it is a series of pictures of English 
life and warfare in the moyen age. Where the 
well drilled armies have been got from who fight 
the battles of England and France, we do not know, 
and care not to inquire, but we earnestly ask those 
managers who allow six men a side to represent a 
deadly struggle in ‘* Macbeth” or “ Richard III.” 
to take a return ticket to Cottonopolis, and see 
how an army of 800 have been drilled to pre- 
sent a picture of Harfleur and of Agincourt. Cos- 
tumed in exact copies of those worn in those days 
with all the panopoly of war, when Sniders and 
Armstrongs were not, we almost feel while look- 
ing on as if we wore a part and parcel of King 











London an extmple of how Shakespeare should be: 
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Henry's time. This is the proper sort of stage 
realism if such a phrase is allowable. Nor is the 
acting less to be admired, though we prefer and 
indeed must leave that for a future notice, but 
content ourselves with complimenting the 
veterans Grieve and Telbin, their sons and the 
other scenic artists, for their share of the work. 
The costumes were all designed from historical 
authorities by J. D. Watson, Esq., the celebrated 
artist. °A not less celebrated man, though in another 
branch of art, Mr. Darbyshire is responsible, and 
with equally good cause and effect for the heraldic 
banners and devices; which are in themselves a 
course of lessons for the heraldic students. But 
while giving every one just due, it must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Charles Calvert is the moving spirit, 
and it is to his {enterprise and genius that Man- 
chester and the English stage owe so fine a revival, 
which, to use the words of a Londoner who saw the 
performance on the first night, is really ‘ the drama- 
tic event of the yoar," 











WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


To tne Eprror. 

Sin,—In your final notice in last week’s Orchestra 
of the Worcester Musical Festival, you state that in 
the] number of visitors attending the Festival “a 
deficit of ten thousand shows itself — 105,472, 
against 115,576 three years ago.” This is such a 
grave error that I am induced to write and correct 
it, especially as, I believe, the same mistake was 
made in one of the London daily papers. The total 
humber of seats provided in the Cathedral each day 
for the audience was 2623, and in the College Hall 
for the concerts, 770, giving the total number of 
seats for each day as 3393. If therefore the whole 
of the seats had been occupied for the four morning 
and the three evening performances it would show a 
grand total of 12,802. The official return of the num- 
ber attending during the week is 10,472 as compared 
with 11,576 in 1869, but it must be remembered that 
the choir portion of the Cathedral, which was avyail- 
able in 1869, could not be used at the present Fes- 
tival, and this will in a great measure account for 
the deficiency of 1104 this years The donations for 
the charity now amount to nearly £1000; and it is 
thought that, after paying all expenses of the Festival, 
there will be a balance in hand of about £500 or 
£600 out of the receipts for sale of tickets, &c. 

This result must be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to all concerned, and especially so to the Rev. 
J. T. Wheeler, Honorary Secretary, and does not, I 
think, show much falling off, or any “ inherent decay 
of, provincial festivals.""—Yours truly, 

Epwarp J. Sparx. 

Festival Ticket Office, Worcester, 

Sep. 25th, 1872. 

[Our notice of the numbers was given from a 
printed’copy. We are glad to correct the error, but 
the blame of it does not rest with us.—Eb.) 





A second meeting of the creditors of Mr. Frederick 
Strange was held on Wednesday, for the purpose 
of confirming the resolutions passed at a prior meet- 
ing, when arrangements were come to satisfactory 
as to the statutory number and amount. Mr. Strange 
will be now discharged from his liabilities, which 
amount to between £35,000 and £40,000. The 
unpropitious and sad state of the weather during 
the season, and the objection by the magistrates to 
grant his license for dancing and other licenses, were 
the main causes of the heavy deficit. The resolu- 
tions come to will be in due course registered by his 
solicitor, Mr. W. H. Roberts, who represented Mr. 
Strange and upwards of £25,000 of the creditors pre- 
sent. At the close of the proceedings deep sympathy 
was expressed for Mr. Strange in his misfortunes, 
and it is understood that he will receive every sup- 
port in his approaching campaign, which is expected 
to be very prosperous, and it is hoped that the 
Surrey magistrates will in their discretion see fit to 
grant him the necessary license to accommodate 
— customers who require necessary refresh- 
ments. 





CRYSTAL PALACE MUSIC MEETINGS. 





The program for the second annual music meeting 
at the Crystal Palace in 1873 shows but few changes 
in their former program, but the few are important. | 
In the first place, there will be no taking a prize with- 
out competition, so that a ‘‘ walk over,” asin the case 
of the Challenge prize last year, will be impossible. 
A prize of £100 is also to accompany the Challenge 
prize: an addition which will no doubt have the effect 
of inducing many large societies to enter the lists as 
competitors. A purse of thirty pounds is offered for 
competition to church choirs for the best performance 
of one or more services and anthems, the performance 
to be accompanied on the Handel Festival Organat the 
discretion of the Jury. The music has been specially 
selected to suit every church and village choir in 
the kingdom. A new prize (of fifty pounds) is also 
offered to brass bands (not necessarily military bands) 
of not less than eighteen performers, for the best per- 
formance of one or more known pieces. The Com- 
mittee, in carrying out their intention of giving a prize 
to players of some orchestral instrument, announce for 
1873 a prize of twenty-five pounds for trumpet (slide 
or valve) solo players for the best rendering of a se- 
lection of pieces. The list of music chosen for the 
test pieces is admirably suited for its purpose, and 
altogether the 1873 meeting promises to go far be- 
yond the very successful inauguration of this year, 
and tends to confirm the view we took of the great 
value to art of these meetings, and of their permanent 
establishment in the favour of artists, amateurs, and 
the public, 





CARL LOEWE. 

Johann Carl Gottfried Loewe was born, the 
youngest of twelve sisters and brothers, on the 30th 
of November, 1796, in a small town near Halle. 
From his father, who was Cantor and teacher there, 
he received a strictly religious education, and the 
first rudiments of his musical culture. Loewe’s 
deep, beautiful soul betrays itself already in the 
manner in which he speaks of his toilful and yet 
so happy childhood. He was obliged to lend a 
helping hand everywhere in the house, run errands, 
carry water, dig potatoes, and even gather up the 
manure made use of inthe orchard. ‘ With what 
pleasure,” he exclaims, ‘‘ did I rest duiing the warm 
summer nights, in the little thatched huts where I 
was sent to watch the ripening fruit!’”” But the 
dearest hours to him were those of the winter 
evenings. ‘ When our mother had been indefatig- 
ably working for us all day, and the shadows of 
evening began to fall, she would sit down at the great 
stove; my place was at her feet, my head resting 
in her lap. Thus we sat for a time, half dreaming. 
‘Now let me alone,’ she would say to father, and 
my sisters and brothers, and then she whom I loved 
beyond all others began to relate beautiful recol- 
lections from the days of her youth, old, half-for- 
gotten stories, that even now rise up before my soul 
like strange fairy tales. My eyes often wandered 
through the windows of our sitting room, that looked 
out upon an old decayed graveyard, over its crumbling 
mounds, and mouldering crosses, and clung to the 
dark foliage of the old lindens. When my mother 
had grown silent at length, and I pressed closer to 
her knees, I used to beg: ‘Mamma, now play us 
something :’ she would smilingly take the violin with 
which my father led the choir in school and play the 
most beautiful melodies on it. She had never had 
any instruction on the violin, yet her tone went 
deep into my heart.” These impresssions of his 
childhood we feel like a distant echo vibrating in 
many of Loewe’s most beautiful ballads. 

Very charmingly too he describes,—for the first 
part of his biography was dictated by himself,—his life 
in Koethen, a small, quiet towy, as a member of the 
choir. “ This choir, consisting of sixteen scholars, 
was obliged to support itself by singing three 
times in the street, at the doors of the more well to- 
do inhabitants. The strange, old-fashioned costume’ 





of these little singers consisted of a three-cornered 
hat, and a long black cloak, while at the back of the 





From 


head a yenerable queue was suspended.” 





Koethen the thirteen-year-old Loewe went to Halle, 
where the old celebrated harmonist, Tiirk, devoted 
himself to the musical education of the boy. After 
Tiirk’s death he turned his attention to scientific 
studies again, and in 1817 entered the University, to 
study theology, according to his father’s great wish. 
During this time he composed his first ballads, 
which already fully reveal his peculiar talent. His 
acquaintance with C. M. yon Weber and Hummel, 
procured for him, in 1820, an appointment in Stettin 
as musical conductor, choir-leader at the Jacobs- 
kirche, and teacher atthe College. Here he married, 
and settled down, remaining in Stettin forty-four 
years, always restlessly active in the cause of music, 
and doing untold good in the development of true 
musical taste and culture in his new home, and yet 
finding time to compose, displaying in fact a most 
astonishing musical productiveness. 

Besides several operas and oratorios, the greater 
number of his ballads were composed here, which 
soon made Loewe’s name noted and beloved in all 
Germany. His residence in Stettin was only inter- 
rupted by numerous short journeys, undertaken to 
perform his ballads in different German cities, or 
attend the performance of his oratorios. Of these 
journeys his letters give us a lively picture ; but any 
one who might expect to find in them important 
ideas upon music, detailed, or even only individual 
opinions upon artists or works of art, would be dis- 
appointed. These communications cannot be com- 
pared to Mendelssohn’s richly suggestive letters ; 
yet, nevertheless, simple, warmly felt, and graphic- 
ally told, they make a favourable impression, because 
they are the direct reflections of a noble, amiable 
nature. His journeys, taking him to almost all the 
chief cities of Germany, at length even to England, 
procured for him the acquaintance of the most 
hoted artists, such as Spontini, Mendelssohn, Mar- 
schner, Schumann, &c. 

Loewe’s letters from Vienna flow over with praise 
and delight, so happy did he feel there. He expe- 
rienced there the same peculiar charm which Vienna 
is wont to exercise over all tone-poets; from Beet- 
hoven, who came to Vienna for ‘a few months,” 
and did not leave it again during life, to the quiet 
dreamy Schumann, who confessed, in 1847, he 
would like best of all to settle down in Vienna, 
if he found a proper sphere of action there. 
Loewe preferred to visit the hospitable home of 
Counsellor Vesque v. Piittlingen, where a soirée 
was given in his honour. ‘ All was burning to hear 
me,” he writes to his wife, “and it must be said, the 
Vienna people understand mg, and know how to 
listen too; they are so extremely attentive. The 
domestics are warned not to allow the doors to be 
touched 6n the outside, and not an eye stirs in all 
heads. I sang ‘ Der Wirthin Téchterlein,’ ‘ Heinrich 
der Vogler,’ and two other compositions. My fame 
is gradually spreading here. If I could spend a 
winter here, I would not doubt being very success- 
ful. Were I ten years younger I should remain in 
Vienna, but now this will not do for me any more. 
I only see confirmed in Vienna, what I always 
felt—that from the very beginning I should have 
been placed in larger circumstances.” Material 
pleasures, too, Loewe knows how to appreciate, and 
exactly as Schumann writes after a dinner at 
Vesque’s: ‘I never before had any conception of 
such culinary art,” so Loewe confesses the ‘ respect” 
he feels for the culinary art of Vienna, after dining 
with Vesque’s father-in-law. He gave a private 
concert too, in Streicher’s Music Rooms, as during 
the summer season it was impossible to succeed 
in giving a public one. Fame, honours, and plea- 
sures Loewe enjoyed in plenty in Vienna; he only 
regrets not having come there fifteen years ago. 
“You splendid people have only an echo of past 
days in me yet.” With a heavy heart he parted 
from Vienna to return to Stettin. 

A complete catalogue of all of Loewe’s composi- 
tions is a welcome addition to the biography which 
has recently made its appearance in Germany. It 
mentions. more than 150 works, not to speak of a 
number of unpublished compositions. A quiet sigh 
over the transitoriness of musical art, over s0 much 
love and labour lost, will probably escape every one 
who looks through this long catalogue, There we 
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find symphonies, sonatas, string quartets, piano 
compositions, which, printed twenty or thirty years 
ago, have yet never gained much of aname. Loewe's 
operas and oratorios, too, must be looked upon as 
forgotten. Some of the oratorios had, it is true, 
during the life of the composer, a respectable suc- 
cess, in repeated performances ; for instance, ‘* The 
Seven Sleepers,” ‘“‘ Johannes Huss,” ‘* The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,” ‘The Apostles of Philippi,” 
and “ Guttenberg.” Of the operas, particularly 
one, “The Three Wishes,’ has been occasionally 
performed with applause. Many single beauties 
as these larger works contain, it yet cannot be 
denied that neither the opera nor the oratorio 
was Loewe’s real sphere. Their style appears to us 
to-day curiously antiquated. But we trust that 
Loewe's Ballads will remain a dear, living posses- 
sion to the nation. The compositions of the Ballad 
is Loewe’s artistic speciality,—in this he stands as 
unique and unapproached as Schubert in song.—Ep. 
Hans ick, in the Wiener neue Freie Presse. 








A Sramesz Actress.—When I was hardly ten 
years old, my mother presented me, her favourite 
child, as a dancing-girl to his Majesty the King 
of Siam. I was immediately handed over to that 
vicious old woman, Khoon-Som-Sak, who was at 
that time the chief teacher of the dramatic art in 
the palace. She is very clever, and knows all the 
ancient epic poems by heart, especially Ramayana, 
which his Majesty delighted to seo dramatized. 
Under her tuition we were subjected to the most 
rigorous training, mentally and physically; we 
were compelled to leap and jump, to twist and 
contort our bodies, and bend our arms, fingers, 
and ankles in every direction, till we became so 
supple that we were almost like young canes of 
rattan, and could assume any posture the old hag 
pleased. Then we had to learn long passages 
from all sorts of poets by heart, with perfect 
correctness, for if we ever forgot even a single 
word, or did not put it in its right place, we were 
severely beaten. What with recitations, sing- 
ing, dancing, playiny, and beating time with 
our feet, we had a hard life of it; and it was 
no play for our instructress either, for there 
were seventy of us girls to be initiated into all 
the mysteries of the Siamese drama. At length, 
with some half-a-dozen of my companions, I was 
pronounced perfect in the art, and was permitted to 
enter my name among the envied few who played 
and danced and acted before the king. I would 
not have you think that the tasks imposed upon 
me were always irksome or that I have always felt 
so depressed and unworthy as I do now. The 
study of the poets, and above all of the Ramayana 
opened to me a new world as it were; and it was 
a great gain to have even this, with the half- 
smothered yearning for life in the outer world of 
that it inspired. It helped me to live in a world 
of my own creation, a world of love, music, and 
song. Rama was my hero, and I imagined myself 
the fair and beautiful Sita, his wife. My face is 
slightly pock-marked I know; but when painted 
and dressed in the court jewels, I looked remark- 
ably well as Sita, with my hair floating away over 
my shoulders and down to my feet, bound only by 
an exquisite crown of gold, such as Sita is sup- 
posed to have worn. On the very first occasion 
of my performing before the king I had to take 
part inthedrama. As soon as we had got through 
the first scene, the king inquired my name and 
age. This set my heart beating in great wild 
throbs all through the rest of the play. But after 
this weeks passed by and I heard nothing more 
from his Majesty. He had forgotten me.—‘‘ The 
Favourite of the Harem,” in “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 








BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. . 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


64, WEST STREET, 





—— 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WI'LLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHich ARE AppED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &o., 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 38. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 


TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘Tho People's Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

““In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mon oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 








Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By 0. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 
Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worvs sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C, E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By 0. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in 
. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Tos 
£2 12s 


sewood or Walnut Case. 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Vd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
L4 lds. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in BiZe, | 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte | 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 200, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


, Case in 





nut, or Mahogany .......... 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ONTOS sack vee Sb eeteee 1 0 0 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... ccccs B@ @ -@ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... sS. 0‘*@ 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32. 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35. 0 (0 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case jn 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) .decvecevocecens 38. (0 COO 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OERER) cc cevcccesersses coon 4 0 O 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
CP ek csttdese cakanece 50 0 0O 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) . 3 ciccsie Cbd coccccee 60 0 0O 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........4. 45 we 
90.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.. 42 ™ 
| 9d.— Eight Stops and Knee Swell.. 45 % 
| 9e,—Eight Stops and Knee Swell . 55 e 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... C.-, 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .........see0 £100 0 O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ...... oeagenns £125 0 O 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


\ And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with C vevthvea 2 Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 


And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNOUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Actiof. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 


Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND COo., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton). 


s. d. 

J. L. Roeckel 4 0 

Ah!shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
I TI is ac ine 6 :0'0:00:6¢00:00:06:00.00:60:00 04 ty 
et EEE es 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant's Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)... Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 
Joy will come To-morrow .........+..++++-.0- P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
PMID tian: dosh ansicertbesreetnacs tice: eee SS 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ........++++++e.0- P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A.Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent: street, W. 


oo 0 02 0 Co 
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NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ » 40 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .......s.008 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once hada _ weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......000. seeeee 








London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 
The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” .. ssesesers . 88 
Godinette’s Lesson... ...,..++0000+-GibtO ....cccccceces 8 O 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
SI oo ncn bs cbccecéadeee ns 8 0 


London. J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





The Choice, in E flat and G........ceees08 
Thoughts ! (Soprano 
Spirit Love .... ee cevcccecere 
SOE beck tna cdadeves 

Three Lilies 
Friends ...... 


cooocooco 


ee +e ee eeDedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G., 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............0. ceceee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .,......4. 
SEy Gl love, “Tamee8” oo... «0.0.00 o0:00-00.00:00:00 00 

London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP, 








The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ....... ° 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) sscsceceseeseses 

Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ..cesccccececeeveees 

The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ..... enbhbeaiaeebeseesnse oo 

For ever and for aye ......... 


f—) 


eee 


» © ow 
o 


London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower and the Star ....... 
ERS Ahi cuiin ip a0-06.04. 04-00 n0i'dn chad ebasebanan 
O list to the Song-bird .......... 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


eneeeeeeeeeetseerseees 8,0 


London. J. B. Crazr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 
DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
@ Price 4s. 


London and Brighton, Caamzr and Co, 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Third - Pianofortes . . 
Fourth se, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth ‘“ Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth Pe Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Regent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Crry. 
|J. B, ORAMER & CO., Wast Srngut, & Wastuan Roap, Balaton, 
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N E W Y AL: S- 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


TELE 


“GALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


TO 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


JI. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


—_- 
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Printed and Published by Jauss Swirt, of 55 King-strect, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex. at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Sept. 27th, 1872. 
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